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RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 


have books with... 


EXCITING CONTENT 

VIVID, DRAMATIC STYLE 
AUTHENTIC INFORMATION 
PERSONAL APPEAL 


Try these Random House 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Welcomed teachers ideal teaching aid, 
devoured youngsters high adventure, and 
approved librarians. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 
$1.50 each. For Grades 5-10. Each action-packed 
book tells some event personality that has 
become turning-point history. titles. 


Abe Lincoln: Log Cabin White House 
The Story D-Day, June 1944 
Rogers’ Rangers and the 
French and Indian War 
The Magna Charta 
The Hudson’s Bay Company 
The West Point Story 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 
$1.95 each. For Grades 4-9. Straight facts pre- 
sented simply and dramatically renowned 
titles. 


All About Strange Beasts the Past 
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All About Moths and Butterflies 
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Fresh, Easy Stories That Rouse Interest 
Independent Reading 
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For the Middle 
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Clyde Robert Bulla 

Becky and the Bandit 

Doris Gates 

Seecatch: Story Fur Seal 
Rutherford Montgomery 

The Missing Mitt 

Edna Walker Chandler 
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Charlie May Simon 


For the Primary Grades: 
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Fun and Fancy 
Eleanor Robison 


Sales Offices: 
New York 
Chicago 
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Columbus 
San Francisco 
Toronto 


Home Office: 


HESE illustrated 
books are easy reading for pri- 
mary and middle-grade children. The 
stories are interesting that they whet 
the pupil’s desire more reading. 
They satisfy his ambition read 
his own broaden and develop his 
reading skills. And they help give 
him taste for good literature. 


The Story Themes are 
Linked Selections 
the Ginn Basic Readers 


Action, drama, humor all are 
blended with masterly touch these 
fascinating stories. They range from 
the tale seal Bering Sea the 
adventures two boys the African 
jungle. The authors, all well-known 
and popular, have gift for writing 
boys and girls. And artists like Kate 
Seredy, Paul Lantz and Armstrong 
Sperry have enlivened the pages with 
lively two-color illustrations. 


The middle-grade books now have at- 
tractive new jackets. 
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RuTH KANE 


Roger Contributor 


The World Children’s Literature 


was one those truly delightful 
autumn days which northwestern New 
Jersey knows well—crisp, sunny, yet 
with tang the air. Red and gold were 
running riot over the rolling hills north- 
ern Somerset when the writer saw, off 


Route #206, small white sign, which 


had been put there ex- 
pressly she would not 
miss her turn. With 
simply the name 
voisin it, the sign told 
her she had last arrived 
her destination. Then 
short drive down 
curving wooded lane, and 
there was—a Swiss- 
modernistic house, 
uniquely and artistically 
different from the typical 
early American farm 
houses with which the 
area abounds. 

Perched the side 
looked out two magnificent mountains 
meeting sharply outlined gap the 
distance. And there, directly below the 
patio from which one obtained this breath- 
taking view was large pond which 


Roger Duvoisin 
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any moment the writer expected see 
those lovable animals, Petunia, the goose, 
and Charlie, the gander, gayly paddling 
about with their fluffy offspring! 

was that moment that the writer 
met the creator these animals, her host, 
Roger Duvoisin, one America’s most 
distinguished contri- 
butors the field 
children’s literature, and 
his charming wife, Louise 
Fatio Duvoisin, equally 
famous for her children’s 
books including the 
Happy Lion and the 
Happy Lion Africa. 

host and hostess 
led into the large 
living room where the 
touch the artist—not 
the decorator—was 
seen. Indeed, most the 
furniture had been made 
the artist himself. Al- 
though his own paintings 
are highly sought after collectors’ items, 
none were evidence the walls which 


Miss Kane Assistant Professor English and 
Director Publicity New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 
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displayed those Dufy, Matisse, and Biala. 

Duvoisin designed and started build 
his home, set the midst acres 
woodland, 1940, doing most the 
work with his own hands during the war 
years when building help this rural area 
was practically non-existent very poor. 
The Duvoisins are not just week-end resi- 
dents rural Gladstone, New Jersey; they 
are practically natives. There dilet- 
tantism country living their life. This 
really country: barking foxes can 
heard twilight, and weasels regularly 
visit the Duvoisin chicken coops only 
meet their waterloo the end Roger 
Duvoisin’s shotgun! 


The writer, still hoping for glimpse 
Petunia, learned that the domestic ani- 
mal population was non-existent because 
the Duvoisins had just returned from six 
months’ tour France, Germany, and 
Holland, including trip down the Rhine. 
Consequently, the animals had been 
“boarded nearby farms and had 
not yet returned. 

But the Duvoisin menage usually 
sanctuary for least two dogs and cats, 
not mention plethora other ani- 
mals assorted shapes and sizes. The 
Duvoisins’ younger son, Jacques, when 


child, always had several pet ducks follow- 
ing him about. (Probably this explains 
how Two Lonely Ducks was written.) All 
the family’s former pets, including one 
exotically beautiful gold and black bantam 
hen, lived hearty old age and were 
then buried the animal cemetery re- 
served for these beloved pets, well for 
the uninvited marauders the fox and 
weasel clan. 

Roger Duvoisin and his wife have 
never lost their love animals, and that 
one the reasons why their books are 
successful. The whimsical approach, the 
gentle humor, and the real knowledge 
animal reactions displayed their books 
come only those who truly know and 
love animals. 

Although other books 
are completely captivating, the writer feels 
that his warm cheerfulness, his imagina- 
tion, and love animals are, perhaps, best 
expressed his four Petunia books. 

Petunia, the heroine, very silly 
goose, indeed, found book and began 
think herself most wise. She became 


proud and haughty that her neck stretched 
right off the page! Although this barnyard 
busybody couldn’t read, she took upon 
herself advise all her friends: King, the 
rooster; Ida, the hen; Noisy, the dog; 
Straw, the horse; and Cotton, the kitten. 
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course, all her advice, especially when 
she interpreted “Danger! Firecrackers!” 
mysterious box mean “Candies,” was 
terribly wrong. With the inevitable ex- 
plosion away went Petunia’s pride! 
humbled Petunia, having discovered pages 
her book, decided learn read before 
“helping” her friends the future. 
Christmas features series 
thrilling adventures wherein our heroine 
rescued Charlie, handsome gander, just 
before became someone’s Christmas 
dinner. Naturally, Charlie and Petunia 
were wed, and can sure they, with 


their goslings, came live happily ever 
after the Duvoisins’ pond. 

Another Petunia’s adventures, re- 
corded Petunia and the Song, included 
her capture apple thief for her 
owner, farmer, who then permitted her 
sit the living room listen her 
song the phonograph. 
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Poor Petunia, result domestic 
bliss, had lost her gosling-like figure and 
was too heavy fly. However, she wanted 
visit the city, but order fly fat 
goose must reduce. Then she undertook 
reducing campaign worthy Slenderella 
Salon with magnificent results—Petunia, 
slim and sylph-like, last could fly. So, 
off she went the city where she had 
many exciting adventures Petunia Takes 
Trip. 

Another enchanting and whimsical 
tale that The Christmas hale. With 
Christmas but one week away, all 
Santa’s reindeer came down with the “flu.” 
All the animals wanted help, but 
they just weren’t big strong enough. 
last cod fish suggested the Kindly 
Whale, who graciously obliged. All the 
other, animals from white polar bears 
walruses helped load the presents her 
back. record time the Kindly Whale and 
Santa Claus delivered all the gifts New 


York, South America, Africa, Europe, and 
Australia. Then, very weary but happy, the 
Kindly Whale and Santa returned the 
North Pole. 

The Duvoisins are two humanly pleas- 
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ant people, truly happy and relaxed. 
average height and large frame, Roger 
Duvoisin with shock jet black hair 
and wearing bright plaid shirt far from 
the average layman’s conception the 
artist, nor are his hands the frail thin ones 
the same layman associates with the artist; 
rather they are the hands one who seem- 
ingly has tilled the earth. There power 
strength and bold line them which 
transmitted his drawings. Duvoisin 
kindly person—a trait which children and 
animals unmistakably fathom upon first 
coming into his presence. 

Mrs. Duvoisin small, slight, cheer- 
ful, and gay. Her features are delicately 
chiseled, and her flashing smile hos- 
pitality puts one ease moment. 
native Lausanne, Switzerland, she met 
her husband Geneva; and theirs has 
been one those very successful husband 
and wife writing and illustrating teams. 
Although highly successful her own 
right, attractive, silver-haired Louise Fatio 
Duvoisin finds praise and self-importance 
thoroughly alien her being. She shares 
her husband’s life and work completely 
and considers her own output little im- 
portance comparison with his. But he, 
turn, eager draw attention her 
newest achievement. 

Then there was Anne, who was visit- 
ing her grandparents the day the 
interview. The daughter the 
elder son, now doctor associated with the 
new Hunterdon County Medical Center, 
she was perfectly delightful child three 
and half, who, during the interview, sat 
with the writer the sofa and happily 
pointed out the specific illustrations the 
books which her grandfather alluded. 
Incidentally, experienced child model, 


Anne, who dainty and petite with huge 
brown eyes, simply delights being told 
stories. 

fact, her grandfather attributes 
much his success obtaining the child’s 
point view years observing chil- 
dren. This was obtained while telling them 
stories. Anne has now joined long line 
children—her father, her uncle, and chil- 
dren neighbors, relatives, and friends— 
whom Roger Duvoisin, through the 
years, has told children’s stories. 

result all this experience 
story telling, has observed, “In writing 
children’s stories must strive give 
simplicity, satisfaction, and pleasure; for 
ultimately, the child who must 
pleased. Children can take more fantasy 
than adults realize.” 

Anne, the best picture 
that children 
crave action more than anything else 
their illustrations—was Petunia and 
Charlie’s Christmas wedding party 
which all the animals and people were 
dancing merrily together. 

Her grandfather felt Anne’s choice 
good one, noting that children unerringly 
select that which most meaningful 
them and that which meets their needs. 

second method Duvoisin uses ob- 
tain the child’s point view memory, 
that putting oneself back into one’s 
childhood. 

feels parents must revive and relive 
their childhood interest any story they 
tell. They must really love the story, and 
they, themselves, must feel and enjoy it. 
parent really puts himself into the 
story, will successful the telling 
it. can determine his success the 
gleam that comes into the child’s eye. 
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Duvoisin does his illustrations first and 
then has the story follow. tries 
change from one book another bring 
infinite variety his works. simply de- 
lights drawing animals. boy 
Geneva, felt handicapped because there 
were only deer the city zoo. Conse- 
quently, had wait for the circus 
come town before could draw his 
magnificent lions, elephants, and tigers. 


Today, can observe cats, ducks, 
guinea hens, horses, dogs, cows, and geese 
well the predators and woodland ani- 
mals from his Somerset County home. 
However, observes and sketches his 
lions, tigers, penguins, polar bears, and 
animals this type both the Bronx and 
Central Park Zoos New York City. 
Since likes work with tempera and 
line drawings, consequently thinks 
animals which can treated line 
drawings. 

Smiling gently, said that was 
simply amazing artist what critic 
can see in, read into, book. his 
future works plans try get bolder 
and bolder line composition and color. 
plans further work for more fresh- 
ness. Duvoisin says that thinks con- 
tinuously stories which will bring these 
things fruition. Sometimes old 
theme done over freshly which effects the 
desired objective. However, ruefully 
admitted, ideas won’t come when you want 
them but appear when you least expect 
them. 

Duvoisin has attained his present 
status artist for many reasons: One 
these his tremendous variety which 
can demonstrated And There Was 
America contrast with Petunia. His 
work bold and free—not all stereo- 
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typed. There nothing prissy, sissy-like, 
cute about anything draws. makes 
use direct bright, bold colors. His art 
has sense humor and enviable 
visual freshness. His too, certain de- 
lightful spontaneity craftsmanship, de- 
sign, and color. 

Duvoisin’s has the same directness and 
simplicity the Japanese manner art. 
His the direct line—sure, definite, and 
found his illustrations. 

His art may likened the playing 
the piano: first, one learns the exercises; 
next, one goes through the effort gain 
skill; and finally, the expert, playing, just 
lets the music flow out. with his art, 
starts, swells, flows, and then comes 
back. His angles are seen from inven- 
tive way, and the body seen likewise. 
Perhaps the essence his books lies 
every page’s being deliberate surprise. 

satisfied with his illustrations. the inter- 
view candidly spoke which his 
drawings disliked. Sometimes search 
this perfection, draws from models, 
but then his drawing loses that certain de- 
lightful creativity typically Duvoisin. 
his best when drawing from imagi- 
nation. 

His quest for the perfect seen further 
his making dummy every page 
book which creating. The dummy 
includes not only the pasted type and 
sketches his illustrations but specific di- 
rections concerning the binding, spacing, 
margins, exact position the drawings, 
etc. 

Because Duvoisin author well 
artist, “he understands the part illus- 
tration should play, and out this per- 
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ception and his intelligence gives freely, 
unjealously, and each case were 

artist’s artist, Duvoisin not only 
evokes gratitude from authors who feel 
that has “finished” their work 
well illustrating their books but also 
arouses from them: 


unanimity response and warmth ex- 
pression when his best works are referred 
to. exemplifies for other artists 
the possibility fulfillment themselves. 
indicates how what they are striving 
for, beyond bare technique and draftsman- 
ship, can reached. His work hearten- 
ing them. And the fact that has been 
received American publishing has 


1Louis Ansbacher, “The Caldecott Medal 
Awarded Roger Duvoisin.” Publishers’ 
Weekly, 153:2539, June 19, 1948. 


disproves the often-made claim that good 

stuff not wanted and has market; 

and this invigorating 

Roger Duvoisin’s honors are many. 
1948 received the coveted Caldecott 
Medal for illustrating the year’s most dis- 
tinguished picture book; White Snow, 
Bright Snow, written Alvin Tresselt. 
was also selected the American Institute 
Graphic Arts ranking among the 
Fifty Best Children’s Books for the Year. 

1950, Hi, Mr. Robin, also written 
Tresselt, was listed among the fifty best 
books the year honored the American 
Institute Graphic Arts. 1952 two 
the books Duvoisin illustrated were 
honored the New York Tribune its 
Children’s Spring Book Festival, held from 


2540. 
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May 10-17; The Talking Cat and Other 
Stories French Canada, written 
Natalie Carlson, was given the award for 
being the best book the eight twelve 
age group, and Busby and Company 
Herbert Leonard Coggins was awarded 
honor book status the same age group. 

Mrs. Duvoisin’s book The Happy Lion, 
which was illustrated her husband, was 
chosen the New York Times “One 
the Ten Best Illustrated Books 
1954.” The American Institute Graphic 
Arts gave place among the fifty best 
books 1954, and the American Library 
Association listed its “Distinguished 
Children’s Books 1954,” has been 
translated into French and German. 

This year (1956) his enchanting and 
colorful The House Four Seasons also 
won Honor Book Award the Chil- 
dren’s Spring Book Festival sponsored 
the New York Herald Tribune New 
York. 

The recipient all these honors, 
Roger Duvoisin, was born French-Swiss 
ancestry Geneva, Switzerland, 1904. 
His father, architect, although was 
kept very busy building houses, always 
found time encourage his young son 
who began draw almost soon 
could hold pencil. The boy was such 
omnivorous reader that his parents literally 
had shoo him out into the brilliant Swiss 
countryside, where then would join his 
brothers and sisters bicycling. 

His drawings the magnificent yet 
quizzical lion The Happy Lion and 
The Happy Lion Africa were come 
naturally when one considers literally 
steeped himself, child, tales the 
jungle and the great wilderness that was 
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the American West. His love animals 
came early, and only expected 
that his childhood reading fare included 
among his favorites: Fontaine’s tales, 


Peter Rabbit, and Kipling’s animal stories. 
addition, read Grimms’ and Ander- 
sen’s fairy tales, Mother Goose, Uncle 
Cabin, Alice onderland, Little 
Women, Moby Dick, Thousand and 
One Nights, and books Jules Verne, 
Cooper, Mark Twain, Stevenson, and other 
authors English and American classics. 
All these books were read French; the 
only English had was that which 
learned school boy Geneva. 
Dorothy Waugh tells (and this 
should comfort parents worried about their 


children’s obsession with comic 
also read all the lurid current trash 
which could obtain for small coins. 
enjoyed this with the same extravagant 

appreciation gave the other books. 
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believes letting child read any- 
thing; choosing books choosing 
friends the taste, says will develop, 
until, the end the matured judgment 
comes distinguish between qualities 
which will wear and those which will 
When thinks now those 
books read child, recalls the 
vastness, the wonder, the richness, and 
color which his child mind created; and 
illustrating those other stories 
tries once again live the large lush 
land imagination’s 


Duvoisin, the child-artist, delighted 
drawing horses, especially galloping ones! 
But seems the hoofs presented quite 
problem, usually turning out represent 
oversized shoes. However, his uncle who 
had special talent for drawing horses, 
elegantly poised prancing hoofs, came 
his rescue. 

despaired his trees also, the 
leaves always seemed bear unfortu- 
nate resemblance Christmas tree balls. 
However, from this despair there was 
attempted rescue his godmother, well- 
known painter enamels, who possessed 
special faculty for dealing with leaves 
and trees. 

But apparently she labored vain, for 
Duvoisin tells biographical note 
written for Alfred Knopf, one his 
major publishers: “After that trees 
were really bad. Thus scribbled many 
strange things and used much white 
paper that godmother declared she 
could see future very clearly. would 
painter enamels. mother con- 
curred. But father shook his head. 
thought that would make better 
chemist. was alone against two—so 


Waugh, “Roger Duvoisin 
trator for Children.” The Hornbook Magazine, 
24: 19-20, January-February, 1948. 
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compromised. would artist but not 
painter and stage designer. That was 
closer his own profession. So, when 
became age, entered art school.” 


Roger Duvoisin, did not suddenly at- 
tain his present position the 
front rank American illustrators. 
variety different types experiences lay 
before him after graduation from art 
school. begin with, painted murals, 
posters, illustrations, and stage scenery, in- 
cluding scenery for the Geneva Opera 
Company. Thus received experience 
enhance his excellent basic training de- 
sign and drawing—two absolute indis- 
pensables the making true artist. 

Fortunately for us, Duvoisin has al- 
ways had third motivating factor his 
life addition his love animals and 
the country. love travel. So, 
naturally, when his uncle offered send 
him Paris with letter introduction 
friend, the manager the largest 
motion picture company France, who 
was just then need scenery designers, 
was delighted. However after only 
few days Paris became weary 
the city and unhappy the world 
celluloid that left abruptly without see- 
ing the studio fear,” 
said, would hire me.” 

The next position, that manager 
century old ceramics factory, founded 
Voltaire and located the charming 
French farming country, was more his 
liking. However, his textile designs were 
also highly sought after, and soon found 
himself working this medium Lyons 
and Paris. was during the Lyons 
and Paris years that developed and en- 
hanced his natural flair and talent for crea- 
tive expression strikingly gay colors and 
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compositions. much so, fact, that his 
work came the attention the New 
York manager Maillinson’s Silk Com- 
pany, who was Paris search new 
talent. 

Duvoisin was invited America with 
all expenses paid work for this firm, the 
only provision being that agree work 
for the concern for four years. Newly 
married Louise Fatio Duvoisin, who 
shared his love travel, Duvoisin readily 
agreed the offer. 


Coming the United States, they felt, 
would thrilling experience and they 
anticipated many interesting adventures 
and 


moreover, one his friends was 
Maillinson’s. The offer could not have 
been more perfectly timed. sailed the 
next week and stayed with for 
three years, the only period life 
that has been tied down regular 
hours and routine job. But was sur- 
prisingly tolerable, particularly after his 
friend from the Ecole Arts Metiers, 
joined him. “They were very nice us,” 
recalls, and very considerate. They 
would say how much they would appre- 
ciate could take hour and 
half instead three for lunch, and that 
come work 9:30 instead 


Roger and Louise Duvoisin engaged 
apartment Brooklyn where im- 
proved his school boy English reading 
Jack London’s the Wild with the 
help French-English dictionary. Life 
was very pleasant and secure for the young 
Swiss couple, who liked the United States 
much that they decided become 


Creighton, Gets the Calde- 
cott,” Library Journal, 73:916, June 15, 1948. 


American citizens. (Their final papers 
came through 1938.) 


However, they had been hardly three 
years this country when the depression 
struck with brutal force, causing 
linson’s Silk Company fail. Duvoisin 
found himself jobless. But this catastrophe 
turned out blessing disguise and 
gave Duvoisin all young people every- 
where who like read have stories read 
them. 

had written two stories for his 
young son Roger, Jr., now physician, and 
decided try his luck having them 
published. Scribner’s accepted Little Boy 
Was Drawing 1932, and the Whitman 
Publishing Company Chicago brought 
out his Donkey-Donkey 1933. The die 
was cast, and Duvoisin has been writing 
and illustrating children’s books ever since. 
date, has written and illustrated 
twenty books his own and has illustrated 
sixty-one books other authors. 


Writing for children, although 
seems his all consuming love, has 
not caused him abandon the many other 
strings his bow. still manages 
find time execute magazine covers, 
murals, and display advertisements which 
are unique that they bring outstanding 
sales results. 
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Books Written and Illustrated Roger Duvoisin 
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ritten Title 

Little Boy Was Drawing 

Aboard 

Donkey-Donkey 

1938 There Was America 

Three Sneezes 
The Three Sneezes 

Christmas Cake 

1943 They Put Out Sea 

The Christmas Whale 

1947-8 The Four Corners the World: The 
Unbelievable Adventures Francisco 
Pizarro (Selected AIGA one 
the Best Books the Year) 

1950 Petunia 

and the Song 

Christmas 

for the Ark 

1953 Takes Trip 

Treat 

Lonely Ducks 

1955 Thousand Christmas Beards 

The House Four Seasons (Honor 


Book: Children’s Spring Festival, New 
York Herald Tribune) 


‘ 


Publisher Published 
1932 
Grosset and Dunlap 1935 
Whitman 1933 
Grosset and Dunlap 1947 
Grosset and Dunlap (not yet published 
Knopf 1938 
Knopf 1941 
English Edition 1944 
American Artist Group 1941 
Knopf 1944 
Knopf 1945 
Knopf 1948 
Knopf 1950 
Knopf 1951 
Knopf 1952 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 1952 


Knopf 1953 
Knopf 1954 
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ELINOR SALTUS 


Literary Pilgrimage 


How far reaching and unexpected are 
the results reading book! fully 
aware that this not original state- 
ment, but say just the same. had 
plenty time meditate this idea 
trudged along dusty road the Lake 
District England last summer. had lost 
way, was hot and tired, had failed 
accomplish what had come for, and 
didn’t feel bit like Robin Hood one 
his adventures, though was trying 
think resembled him. And went 
back thought the reason for being 
that situation. 

Some years before, had read The 
Swallows and the Amazons Arthur 
Ransome, which the author has created 
family English children whose 
days are devoted camping and sailing. 
hood reading, read part prep- 
aration children’s librarian. was also 
most complete landlubber, having been 
brought the Red River valley 
North Dakota, which almost far from 
seafaring way life one can get. 
Stories about the sea and about sailing had 
always been foreign and not easily 
understood child. But Mr. Ransome’s 
books have way taking hold one, 
his many readers well know, and read 
all that were available and gradually 
absorbed quite few ideas about sailboats. 

was quite few years later that 
nine-year-old son said me, “Aren’t there 
any more good books about families 
children who interesting things?” 
had just finished all the Estes and En- 
right books, having read them all 
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several times over. Now began happy 
time for him with the entire Ransome 
series. secured every single one 
them, and each one was read over and 
over, resulting many long 
esting conversations between about the 
doings the children. 

year later rather suddenly decided 
the immediate cause decision. One 
the first things son said was, 
“You must bring sailboat, and you 
must see Arthur Ransome.” 

told him that Arthur Ransome was 
important and busy person and that 
might quite impossible see him, but 
that would try. for the sailboat, 
thought safe promise. 

And so, some weeks later, after having 
written Mr. Ransome care his 
publishers, received note from him 
saying that would the Lake Dis- 
trict until the end September, and that 
possible for meet. gave the 
address the cottage where was stay- 
ing, but said had telephone. wrote 
him, naming the hotel where planned 
stay Ambleside, but arrival there 
found message, though had expected 
one. almost gave the idea then and 
there. However, was encouraged the 
friendly owner bookshop Amble- 
side seek him out his cottage. had 
come too far give now, the 
second day brief stay Lake Dis- 


Mrs. Saltus Assistant Professor Library 
Science the University Arizona. 
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trict, started out bus find Mr. 
Ransome. The address, being rural one, 
was quite indefinite; proceeded down 
the eastern shore Lake Windermere, 
asking way went. The bus con- 
ductor helped going the rounds the 
bus, asking each passenger knew 
where the cottage was, and some one 
them must have told him, for suddenly the 
bus stopped corner crossroads. “You 
get out here, lady, and walk mile that 
way, and half mile your right, and 
there find Mr. cottage,” 
said the conductor. was somewhat dis- 
mayed. Before leaving London sister 
had said, while was discussing the pro- 
posed trip, “Don’t try walking those 
country roads the Lake District, 
we'll never see you again. The roads are 
narrow and the cars just whizz by.” All 
this had seen for myself true. 
times had shuddered see the Girl 
Guides their khaki uniforms scrambling 
the sides sunken road their 
efforts get out the way the huge, 
topheavy buses. Also—another detail—I 
had not really planned three miles 
walking besides making the necessary bus 
night. rather hopelessly—and foolishly 
—inquired whether another bus taxi 
were not available, but was not surprised 
told that there wasn’t. There was 
nothing but get out the bus and 
start walking. There was one thing 
said about the road. was too narrow for 
much speeding. was lovely day too, 
with danger rain, and had not 
been much hurry, the walk 
might have been more enjoyable. 


Finally came ancient brick 
house, with farm buildings equally old, 
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the corner where was supposed turn. 
thought best inquire make sure 
was the right road. pleasant, 
friendly young woman came out tell 
that was, but added, “Mr. Ransome isn’t 
home. has just driven into town. 
You might find him there now, you 
went back. He’s very handsome man, 
and drives blue car.” 

Having come far, was unwilling 
give the struggle, even meant going 
from shop shop front which 
blue car might standing, looking inside 
for very handsome man who would 
answer the name Arthur Ransome. 
Blue cars are unusual enough England 
being the favorite color—to make 
that not difficult task might 
first appear be. 

walked back corner and went 
the direction the bus would have 
taken had stayed it. This road was 
wider than most, and the speed the cars, 
buses, and trucks was frightening, espe- 
cially walker. There was possibility 
stopping one them ask the way. 
The afternoon was growing warmer, time 
was passing. Would ever able get 
back Ambleside time claim 
hotel room for the night, problem not 
taken lightly the summertime the 
Lake District? sign town appeared. 
Finally saw two bicyclists, man and his 
wife, who were going slowly enough 
that stopping them was feasible. They 
were most kind when asked way and 
showed them map, but their verdict 
was discouraging. was going the 
wrong direction and was then half way 
the next town, but was only twenty 
minutes walk, they assured me. was now 
headed back Ambleside. resolution 
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gave way. abandoned all thoughts 
meeting Arthur Ransome and readjusted 
sights. continued the same direc- 
tion. After much more than twenty min- 
utes’ walk and after asking the advice 
roadside policeman, finally boarded 
bus which happened along and eventually 
arrived back Ambleside just time 
claim room and prepare for dinner. 
Quite depressed, began plan ex- 
planation son. Would agree that 
had done best? Suddenly there was 
tap the door. There was telephone call 
for me, the desk clerk said. Thoughts 
dire emergency flashed through mind. 
Something must have happened home, 
and expert detective work had traced 
this spot. What was surprise, then, 
hear courteous voice say, “Mrs. Saltus? 
This Arthur Ransome.” 

managed collect wits time 
say the proper things. did not tell him 
that had spent most the day pursuing 
him over the Lake District. One never 
knows quite how Englishman will react 
what American considers only proper 
interest and initiative. might, heaven 
forbid, think merely inquisitive and 
rude. said was planning come 
into Windermere the next day business, 
and that would meet me, take for 
drive, and put the train the 
Windermere railway station. And 
happened. 

The next day rained, but promptly 
two Mr. Ransome appeared, fully 
justifying the description him “very 
handsome man.” About seventy years 
age, with white mustache, tall, big, 
heavy wool socks and tweed knickers, 
was the very picture the English country 
gentleman and squire. drove off 


the blue car high road overlooking 
what said was the finest view the 
Lake District, but the fog and rain made 
thick mist, and only nearby trees could 
seen. 

seemed realize the urge that 
makes the reader seek out the author, 
bring more closely into one’s own life 
some the charm and excitement that one 
gets from reading. feared more than 
did, however, the effect reality upon 
illusion, for when asked had 
brought son with and regretfully 
replied that hadn’t, said, “How fortu- 
nate. much better that children not 
see the authors the books they read.” 
told him that this case could not 
agree with him, for knew how much 
visit with him would have meant 
son, and told him about the many oc- 
casions the United States when children 
are given the opportunity meet authors, 
the larger public libraries and the 
Carnival Books radio program, and how 
much they enjoy talking with them and 
asking questions. 

talked about Lake Windermere 
and told him how son had tried 
locate pictures appropriate spot 
shore island where one the epi- 
sodes the stories might have occurred. 
told then that both Lake Winder- 
mere and Coniston Water were used his 
stories, being combined into imaginary 
whole, but that should not tell child, 
that might preserve his ideal image 
single lake. Other children have had their 
own mental pictures which they have 
stubbornly clung, learned, for one little 
girl from Africa wrote him that she knew 
was writing about Africa, for she could 
show him the lake near her home with 
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every spot located it. 

One the most interesting incidents 
told was that the hidden 
harbor. Faithful readers the first book 
the series, The Swallows and the 
Amazons, will remember that the 
Swallows found harbor which could not 
navigated without marks during the day 
and lights night. This harbor did really 
exist, happened. Some time after the 
book was.published Mr. Ransome said that 
returned the hidden harbor and 
found that children had placed actual 
marks there, when they had existed before 
only the story. 

Lake Windermere treacherous lake, 
his opinion, and must navigated with 
care. thought the Norfolk Broads 
safer place for beginners. knew all about 
the Norfolk Broads, having followed the 
children The Big Six and Coot Club 
their adventures and having talked about 
them many times with son. one 
time Mr. Ransome said had taken three 
separate boat loads children the 
Broads learn sail, each group sailing 
its own boat: The boats had been made 
his specifications insure safety, and 
had requested the mothers the children 
make skull and crossbones flags for the 
masts. These flags were intended give 
notice all sailors within sight that chil- 
dren were the navigators, that help, 
needed, would sent without delay. One 
mother had not been sure whether skulls 
have teeth, and so, just how they should 
represented. She made teeth, though, 
and made them loose, that when the 
boats came sailing the docks the 
teeth chattered merrily the wind, which 
made brighter day for the observers 
shore. 
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“Does your child swim well?” 
asked. had say no. Swimming not 
art which easily learned our family. 
“It’s just well,” said, which surprised 
me. And told the death dear 
friend his who had learned sail late 
life and who had tried swim for 
shore when his boat capsized. Before 
reached shore his heart failed and was 
drowned, while the son, who had not been 
able swim and had therefore clung 
the boat, was saved. told how the 
accident must have happened, that the 
wind had probably changed suddenly and 
the boom had started swing around—or 
jibe, use the nautical term—and that 
just putting his hand hold the 
boom from swinging his friend might have 
caused the boat capsize from too much 
pressure the sail. “Just like John!” 
exclaimed, remembering John’s accident 
Swallowdale, which happened because 
didn’t jibe soon enough. And agreed. 

talked about how much actual sail- 
ing lore one could learn from his stories, 
and told him that Didn’t Mean 
Sea and Winter Holiday were 
favorites. talked about children’s read- 
ing, and expressed the opinion, with 
which agreed, that today’s children often 
read too many books superficially, instead 
getting know fewer ones, and those 
the great ones, really well. 

The visit was soon over, and Mr. Ran- 
some took train. tried take 
picture him the rain, but something 
went wrong, and none the prints were 
clear. His autograph, with tiny sketch 
sailboat with red sails copy the 
English edition The Swallows and the 
Amazons, one son’s dearest pos- 
sessions. well does know the text that 
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has been able point out the very 
slight variations between the English and 
American editions. 

got back Oregon with large and 
unwieldy package containing sailboat 
which accompanied the airplane. 
sails beautifully little pond our 
city park, and other boys who once knew 
nothing sailing are becoming interested 
both sailboats and the books Arthur 
Ransome. son feels his particular 
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mission life get many his friends 
read them possible. looking for- 
ward several things—to going sailing 
real sailboat, going England 
some day, and meeting Arthur Ransome 
himself. And even have mental picture 
persuading some old English fisherman 
take sailing the Norfolk Broads. 

said before, what unexpected 
things happen from reading book! 


Thanksgiving Poems Sixth Grade 
Pupils Beechwood Schools, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


1620 the Pilgrims landed 

From their long sea voyage, 

They didn’t land Chesapeake Bay 

But landed Plymouth Rock. 

After they had settled, 

They said the Indians, 

“Please come and have feast 

For tomorrow will God’s Day.’ 

the day after they had feast 

With turkey for their meat. 

And ever since, set aside 

day for God, which call Thanksgiving. 
Ralph Marquette 


THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving day love and kind, 
And share and just, 
all thankful have what have, 
And let’s hope that all the children will 

have nice thanksgiving, 
And let’s all God, 
And hope that Thanksgiving will never end. 
Barbra Williams 


THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


Thank Thee, Dear God, for the day 
And for the wonderful night. 
Thank Thee, Dear God, for the moon above 
And for the sun bright. 
Thank Thee, Dear God, for the Thanksgiving 
meal 
And for the wonderful church. 
Thank Thee, Dear God, for the birds that sing 
And for the trees where they perch. 
Thank Thee, Dear God, for the beautiful spring 
And for the colorful fall. 
Thank Thee, Dear God, for everything. 
thank and all. 
Margie Peterman 


MANY THANKS 


Many thanks pray, 

Dear Lord, for showing the way, 

When would astray. 

And now, this Thanksgiving Day, 

“Many thanks, again,” say. 

Cynthia Wolff 
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RUTH LUPO 


How Poetry May Contribute 
Child’s Development. 


Three little kittens, 
They lost their mittens. 

Imagine two-year old girl, lying her 
stomach before tiny pot-bellied stove, gazing 
picture three kitten faces, and murmur- 
ing those words over and over herself. The 
words, the picture, and the sense satisfaction 
and pleasure that little girl was enjoying are 
earliest memory books. know now that 
the kitten faces were cut from advertise- 
ment and pasted cloth scrapbook, but it’s 
the words and picture and feeling that are all 
tangled together make lasting memory. 
can also remember that disliked very much 
don’t remember why, but have 
suspicions. 

know enough about how children 
learn realize that they learn something 
from every experience, whether not 
something desirable. Therefore have re- 
sponsibility make sure that first contacts 
with poetry are meaningful and pleasurable 
experiences for every child. The same experi- 
ence can have different meaning and intensity 

each one. Few other things the curri- 
culum provide the wealth and variety mate- 
rial for meeting individual differences back- 
grounds, needs, interests, and attitudes that 
poems offer. 

Poetry may also provide group sharing 
experience—not only the listening group 
but also from the knowledge that someone has 
put into words feeling you did not know 
how share. can understand the 
ideas and feelings too. can even enter into 
the feelings and spirit people other times 
and places. There really limit. 

The name Robert Louis Stevenson always 
brings mind picture row small 
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children the front large room, and 
teacher standing before them with book 
her hand, reading: 

Dark brown the river, 

Golden the sand, 

flows along forever 


With trees either hand. 
From Garden Verses 


sure there were pictures the board 
illustrate it, and don’t know about the 
book. have idea whether not were 
allowed make picture with crayons 
other media. only know that the color and 
motion and mystery that poem made pic- 
ture mind that has never been erased. 

There not only memory, but forward 
look also, poetry stimulates imagination. 
can stir child ideas never thought 
before, can open his eyes new beauty 
things about him, can widen the world before 
him, and can inspire him reach toward 
ideals not yet attained. There contagion 
ideas that may cause child create ways 
express his own thoughts words, 
rhythm, pictures. 

Poetry can give sense being part 
world much bigger than yourself. The same 
little girl, now six seven, and able read 
for herself, lies her bed the same old 
reading position, reading poem containing 
repetition the words “pat, pat, pitter, 
pitter, pat.” She wonders the rain-drops she 
hears beating the roof over her head are 
keeping time with her words, she keep- 
time with them. sense rhythm—yes, 
course, there that. But there more 
than that—a beginning awareness the 
rhythm nature, sense correspondence 


Mrs. Lupo third grade teacher Canajo- 
harie Central School, Canajoharie, New York. 
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How MAy CONTRIBUTE DEVELOPMENT 


between the world within and the world with- 
out. 

The value poetry not only through 
its aesthetic appeal; also helps promote 
good mental health the classroom. Because 
the emotional influence poetry, the 
teacher can often set mood, such quietness, 
humor, sympathy, with appropriate 
poem. can relieve tensions and release joy 
and laughter. Repeating poetry together can 
help develop the personality the shy child, 


RAIN 


See the rain 
Rain dropping down, 
Dropping down, 
Making puddles 
All around. 
Barbara Gross, Kindergarten 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


See the wind blow the tree, 
See the wind blow the leaves. 
They are graceful, like the 


Floating down the water. 
Robert Laughlin, Grade 


CLOUDS 


Clouds are like white hills 


standing the air. 
Charles Goodman, Grade 


THE FRECKLED EGGS 


Have you ever seen the blue, freckled eggs 
robin? 

Sometimes wonder how they got that way. 

Once thought Mother Nature had been paint- 
ing something, 

And her brush went drip! drip! drip! 


Dripping upon the eggs. 
Deena Peterson, Grade 
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the one who too boisterous. may 


that acting out poem, expressing the 
rhythm ‘may give child chance contribute 


part the group. Listening poetry may 
give the child opportunity hear good 
language. Repeating together may help 
improve voice speech. Memorizing favorite 
bits can bring moments pleasure through- 


out life. 
believe poetry one the best means 


help children grow wise about life. 


AUTUMN 


Autumn winds are blowing, 
Air crisp and cool. 
The leaves are changing colors 
Like golden jewel. 
The sky getting darker, 
Fields are getting brown. 
And watch the leaves come down. 
Claudia Stalder, Grade 


RAINSTORM 


first the sky gets rather cloudy, 

Then the thunder begins shout. 

The lightning sticks out its slender tongue 
And clouds cover the golden sun. 

Now the rain goes pitter-patter, 

Singing window sill. 

Now the rain has stopped its patter, 

Now the rain very still. 


Irma Kelley, Grade 
FOOTPRINTS THE SNOW 


When men walk the snow, 
They leave big 
When children walk the snow, 
They leave smaller ones. 
But when the cats and dogs walk 

the snow, 
The things they leave are flowers. 

Linda Strada, Grade 


These poems are reprinted from Creative 
Writing, Vol. (1956), written 
trated pupils the elementary grades the 


San Diego City Schools. 
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Intermediate-Grade Children’s Choices 


Poetry 


The traditional program instruction 
generation ago with its mechanical pro- 
cedure memorization aided greatly 
producing negative attitude toward 
poetry. The type poetry offered boys and 
girls was another factor for poetry dislike. 
Little consideration was given 
children’s tastes children’s interests. 
The poems adults liked and the poems 
teachers thought children should like were 
the principal offerings. Although there 
have been several attempts improve the 
poetry offerings the elementary school, 
there are still many unsolved problems re- 
lating poetry. 


The problem determining the 
poetry presented elementary 
school children vital importance. Be- 
cause children’s interests are significant 
factor the learning poetry, this in- 
vestigation the preferences fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade children for old 
poems and for new poems was undertaken. 


Purpose The Study 


The study involved finding answers 
the following questions: What selected old 
poems—poems published prior 1900— 
intermediate-grade children like? What 
selected new poems—poems published 
since 1932—do intermediate-grade chil- 
dren like? Which are liked better, the old 
poems the new poems? What are the 
differences likes and dislikes boys and 
for poetry? are the differences 
likes and dislikes fourth-, fifth-, 


and sixth-grade children for poetry? 
How the likes and the dislikes for 
poetry today’s children compare with 
the likes and dislikes for poetry children 
generation ago? For what reasons 
children like some poems and dislike other 
poems? Which selected poems are reread 
most frequently children? 


Procedure the Study 


Preliminary survey poems. survey 
was made children’s poetry. From 
examination published anthologies 
children’s poems, readers, research 
studies, courses study, and from the 
author’s teaching experience the ele- 
mentary school, one hundred thirty old 
poems and one hundred twenty new poems 
were selected. Fifty-five the old poems 
were used previously Mackintosh’s 

Subjects. The twelve hundred children 
who participated this experiment were 
enrolled forty-eight intermediate-grade 
classes eight elementary schools New 
York City. These twelve hundred (two 
hundred boys and two hundred girls 
each the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
levels) ranged intelligence quotients 
from 185 and reading ability from 
low second grade high eleventh grade. 

Poetry presentation. The two hundred 


Dr. Avegno Lecturer Fordham University. 


Children’s Choices Poetry (University 
Iowa Studies Education, Vol. No. Iowa 
City, lowa: University Iowa Press, 1932). 
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fifty poems which had been selected the 
investigator were read the teachers 
the experimental classes. The reading 
the poems was begun Monday, De- 
cember 1952, and was continued for ten 
weeks. teacher read five poems the 
children his class every day, that 
the end the week twenty-five poems had 
been read them, and the end the 
ten weeks two hundred fifty poems had 
been presented the children. After each 
set twenty-five poems had been read 
the teacher, the poems remained the 
classroom for the following two weeks for 
the children read and reread they 
wished so. The experiment was con- 
cluded March 1953. 

The method poem presentation was 
carefully planned, and provision was made 
promote exact uniformity procedure 
all forty-eight teachers who participated 
the experiment. Each teacher received 
general directions for the experiment, es- 
sential materials with directions for their 
use, sample lesson plans for reading poetry, 
and poetry schedules which indicated the 
procedure follow during the weeks the 
experiment was progress. 

Generally, new poems and old poems 
were presented the same periods. the 
beginning the twenty-minute poetry 
period, preference cards and preference 
sheets were distributed all the pupils. 
Preference cards contained the following 


five-point qualitative rating scale: (1) 


think this one the best poems have 
heard read. (2) think this very 
good poem. (3) think this average 
poem. (4) think this very poor 
poem; not like it. (5) think this 
one the worst poems have heard 
read. Space was provided the preference 


sheets for the rating five poems and the 
reasons for the ratings. Each day teacher 
read five poems the children his class. 
Immediately following the teacher’s read- 
ing each poem, the pupils were 
quested look the individual preference 
cards, which contained the five-point 
qualitative scale, order find the num- 
ber the statement which best described 
their judgments the poem. The children 
were directed make their own decisions, 
write the number the qualitative 
statement they chose the place provided 
the preference sheet, and write the 
reason for liking disliking the poem. 
They were not permitted confer with 
others making their judgments. 

Average preference ratings. After the 
preference sheets had been sorted and the 
ratings recorded, the average rating each 
poem was computed according the 
choices boys, girls, fourth-grade, 
fifth-grade, sixth-grade children, and 
the entire group intermediate-grade 
pupils. The average ratings the two 
hundred fifty poems these groups were 
correlated means the Pearson product 
moment technique. comparison was 
made the likes and dislikes for 
poetry today’s children with the likes 
and dislikes for poetry children 
generation ago. This was done corre- 
lating the average ratings the current 
group and the Mackintosh the 
fifty-five poems common both studies. 
The reasons that children liked and dis- 
liked poetry were tabulated. 

tain the number readings and rereadings 
poems the children, every Monday 
the teachers the experimental classes 


pp. 71-107. 
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placed the twenty-five poems read during 
the previous week the folder marked 
Poems Boys and Girls Read. These poems 
remained there for two weeks. The chil- 
dren were told that they might read and 
reread the poems during their leisure time; 
records these readings and rereadings 
were kept. After two weeks, the records 
were summarized and the poems were 
ranked according the number read- 
ings and rereadings. 
Findings and Conclusions 

The total number poetry preference 
ratings all the children was 262,493. 
Eighty-seven thousand one hundred forty- 
one ratings were made fourth-grade 
children, 87,770 ratings fifth-grade 
children, and 87,582 sixth-grade chil- 
dren. The number ratings the boys 
was 131,213; the number ratings 
the girls was 131,280. The highest quarter, 
the most preferred poems, included thirty 
old poems and thirty new poems. The aver- 
age ratings these poems ranged from 
1.52 2.12. The lowest quarter consisted 
twenty-eight new poems and thirty-five 
old poems; the average ratings these 
least-liked poems ranged from 2.60 
3.48. The intermediate-grade children who 
participated the study preferred the se- 


lected new poems slightly more than the 


selected old poems. 

The six best-liked old poems were: 
“The Owl and the Pussy-Cat,” “He 
Thought Saw,” “The Table and the 
Chair,” Monkeys and the Crocodile,” 
“Little Billee,” and “My Shadow.” The six 
best-liked new poems were: “Kindness 
Animals,” “So Many Monkeys,” 


“Teacher,” “If Had Plenty Money,” 
“The Family,” and “The Story the Baby 
Squirrel.” 
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The poem most preferred the boys 


and the girls was the new poem “Kind- 


ness Animals.” The average rating 
the boys was 1.55. The average rating 
the girls was 1.48. new poem “So Many 
Monkeys” ranked second for both groups. 
The average rating the boys was 1.60, 
and the average rating the girls was 
1.55. The old poem “He Thought 
Saw” placed third boys’ preference with 
rating 1.62 and ranked ninth girls’ 
preference with rating 1.71. Nineteen 
the best-liked twenty-five poems the 
boys were among the twenty-five best- 
liked the girls. Seventeen the 
five poems disliked most boys and 
girls were identical for both groups. 
Fourth- and fifth-grade children agreed 
identical ratings ten poems; fifth- and 
sixth-grade children seven poems; and 
fourth- and sixth-grade children one 
poem. Although there were some differ- 
ences the average preference ratings 
boys and girls, and some variation the 
average preference ratings fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade children, differences 
ratings tended variations degree 
preference rather than differences 
preference. 


Inasmuch more than per cent 
the ratings recorded fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade children were “superior,” “very 
good,” and “average,” was appafent that 
the children enjoyed the poems selected for 
the investigation. The children all 
grades, with the exception sixth-grade 
boys, used ratings “very poor” and “one 
the worst poems” less than per cent 
the time. was evident when the per- 
centages for the numerical ratings “su- 
perior” and “very were combined, 
that the fourth- and fifth-grade levels 
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the girls enjoyed the poems more than the 
boys. This did not, however, appear 
true the sixth-grade groups, for the 
sixth-grade boys recorded greater number 
ratings “superior” and “very good” 
than the girls. The average preference 
ratings indicated that the old poems were 
preferred relatively more sixth-grade 
children than fourth- and fifth-grade 
children. Since the intermediate-grade boys 
recorded the rating “one the worst” 
more frequently than the girls, there 
seemed more pronounced dislike 
some poems boys than girls. 
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Table presents the Pearson product 
moment coefficients correlation the 
average ratings the two hundred fifty 
poems fourth- and fifth-grade children, 
fifth- and sixth-grade children, 
fourth- and sixth-grade children, and 
boys and girls the three grades. Each 
the correlations was significant the 
per cent level confidence. These data 
substantiated the conclusion that there was 
high positive relationship between the 
poetry preferences children the 
intermediate-grade level. 


TABLE 
Correlations Average Ratings Two Hundred Fifty Poems 
Children Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades 


Groups 


Significant the 
per cent level 


S.E. 


Grades 
Grades 
4th-6th Grades 
Boys-Girls 875 


There were significant coefficients 
correlation between the average preference 
ratings fourth-, and sixth-grade 
children the Mackintosh and the 
average preference ratings the cor- 
responding grade children the present 
investigation the fifty-five poems 
common both studies. was evident, 
however, that the children today liked 
the poems that the children generation 
ago liked, although the children the 
earlier study showed generally greater 
preference for these poems than the chil- 
dren the present investigation. 

One hundred forty-six reasons for 
liking poems and forty-one reasons for dis- 
liking them were recorded the children; 


yes 
.020 yes 
yes 
yes 


many these reasons were reiterated time 
after time. The principal factors offered 
for liking poetry were: rhyme, musical 
tone, emotional tone, vocabulary, story, 
descriptions, religious aspect, moral value, 
everyday experiences, holidays, action, ad- 
venture, animals, nature, humor, imagi- 
nation, difference, reality, and truthfulness. 
The most frequently recorded reason for 
disliking poetry was failure understand 
the poem. Other reasons given number 
times were: rhyme, story, 
action, extremes length (too long 
too boring, babyish, not interesting, 
silly, expression feeling, not true, and 
too repetitious. 

The frequencies fourth-, fifth-, and 
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sixth-grade children’s individual readings 
and rereadings these poems numbered 
16,430. The boys recorded 6,750 readings 
and rereadings; the girls recorded 9,680. 
The highest ranking fifty poems, according 
the number readings and rereadings, 
consisted thirty-five new poems and 
fifteen old poems. The ten poems reread 
most often were: “So Many Monkeys,” 
“One, Two, Three!” “Girls’ Names,” 
Donkey,” “School-Bell,” “Sally Our 
Alley,” “What It?” “Jonathan,” 
“Teacher,” and “The New Year.” That 
children voluntarily chose read and re- 
read these poems worthy note. The 
number readings and rereadings indi- 
cates high degree the joy children 
experienced with their favorites among 
these selected poems. 
Outcome the Study 

Poem scales for fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades were formulated selecting 
every tenth poem and its rating—the first, 
eleventh, twenty-first, thirty-first, forty- 
first, and until the two hundred 
forty-first poem had been chosen. 
means rating the five-point prefer- 
ence card, additional poems may ap- 
praised and inserted their proper places 
the scales classroom teachers. this 
manner, well-liked poems may con- 
tinuously added the preferred list. 
Implications Education 

this experiment, poetry became part 
the daily program living and learning 
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the intermediate grades. The study was 
carried out chiefly the teachers’ oral 
presentation two hundred fifty selected 
poems, the intermediate-grade chil- 
dren’s expressions preferences with the 
reasons for their preferences, and the 
children’s voluntary reading and rereading 
selected poems during their leisure time. 
this atmosphere children indicated their 
enjoyment poetry. However, some se- 
lected poems did not appeal some chil- 
dren. This lack appeal may have been 
due inadequate background necessary 
for understanding certain poems. These 
poems may have been presented too early 
the elementary grades for some children. 


Other poems may have been presented too 
late the elementary grades, and there- 
fore, were considered babyish and boring 
some these intermediate-grade chil- 
dren. Accordingly, seems that poem 
should not taught before the child 
ready long after ready for it. The 
problem proper grade placement 
poetry important; particular poem 
taught time when makes appeal 
the child, cannot assist the develop- 
ment permanent interests good 
poetry. 


Since the results this study show 
that poetry has real value for the child and 
the curriculum, plans should include time 
for poetry. Because there are poems 
meet almost every interest children, 
becomes the teacher’s problem find the 
right poem for child the proper time. 


HOFER 


What Graders Really Like 


Poetry 


“Poetry For Children” Rose Fyle- 
man writes: things life are more 
satisfying than the realization that young 
folk are provided with good stuff any 
kind they will soon learn prefer 
second rate had been sailing 
along considering series poetry books, 
used our school from primary grades 
through high school, “good because 
hearing there had been criticism 
them students teachers. Sailing 
along until last fall—then com- 
placency was shattered. 

October twelfth draws near, has 
become traditional emphasize the in- 
trepid explorer, display his picture, and 
review the only poem many associate 
with him, Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus.” 
liked child, and still stirs emo- 
tions. read rather well, thought 
fatuously, until the moment sixth 
graders raised their eyes from their texts, 
and realized captive audience had not 
been stirred, but bored—polite, but bored. 

our few weeks together, had 
developed trust one another, and 
this relied for explanation. came 
worded carefully, for also try pro- 
tect each other’s egos. They gave their 
analysis why they “didn’t get it.” WHO 
were the gray Azores, and where were 
those gates Hercules? rolled down the 
map and gave thumbnail sketch Her- 
cules. Oh! 

Packet: Heath’s Service Bulletin for 


ementary Teachers No. Vol. (May 1950), 
pp. 18-26. 
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Only two the class had ever seen 
ocean, and even they missed the images 
created “not ghost shores,” 
“blanched mate,” and “The mad sea shows 
its teeth tonight.” After the latter had been 
explained them, they rejected the 
metaphor “too far-fetched.” What did 
wan, swarthy, etc. mean? time, 
honest questions like that brought dic- 
tionary drills with written definitions 
down our naive little heads. But 
the feeling mushroomed that poem 
contained many unfamiliar words and 
puzzling expressions, perhaps ought 
saved for older more experienced 
group. performing the autopsy 
learned quite bit about parts, but, un- 
fortunately, the essence something had 
once loved was longer transmittible. 

supper that evening was quiet, 
wondering how many youngsters had 
memorized “Columbus” please 
some other teacher. Finally was able 
student, who wishes become teacher 
herself. 

“Miller’s? It’s O.K. suppose, but 
take Ogden Nash’s ‘Look What You Did, 

doubted the sixth graders would 
“get” this one either. Because the poem 
was longer, the ratio obscurities and un- 
familiar words was increased. (Since then 


Mrs. Hofer sixth grade teacher. 

Nash, “Look What You Did, Chris- 
topher!” (November, 1955), Caval- 
cade Magazine 26. 
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learned children will take two three 
per poem they can guess the meaning 
from context, but more than three makes 
them balk.) But HAD been 
with the juniors; they had thought great 
fun. Perhaps sixth graders preferred fun 
drama their poems. would watch. 

Dutifully returned our poetry 
textbooks. Some proved digestible, others 
drew blanks. “Roofs” Joyce Kilmer has 
wonderful lilt for marching, and much 
that tempo. The children caught once, 
and helped them through the moral. 
Score one for rhythm. Even Miller and 
Nash had tacked moral! became 
very conscious how many poems wind 
that way. Could because poet 
our culture often derided, not ignored, 
and the “lesson” the last verse bid 
for social acceptance? 

rotund, balding Professor Literature 
State Teachers College who always re- 
minded the priest “Evangeline.” 
Sixty miles distant from the campus 
presented extension course one wicked 
winter, and one Saturday arrived quite 
for class with the most original excuse 
have ever heard. broken link his tire 
chain had struck the hard-packed snow 
with such persistent beat that had 
begun reciting poetry fit into the 
rhythm pattern. Deriving much pleas- 
ure from this intellectual pursuit, had 
driven faster, even where was pos- 
sible. demonstrated with “An Apple 
Orchard The Spring” William 
Martin. Try yourself. What better rec- 
ommendation for poem than have re- 
called apple blossoms our snow-bound 
countryside? brought school the scrap- 


book which had copied and tried 
the poem class after telling them 
the story the best tardy excuse. They 
loved it. 

plan grew. After had read the 
poems our text, were expected to, 
would read from scrapbook some that 
thought they might like. would take 
opinion poll each, keeping our 
answers bearing mind that there 
were right wrong answers, only 
honest ones. didn’t like poem, 
were write that our opinion and try 
back with reason, similarly for 
those did enjoy. The class was en- 
thusiastic and asked would ditto the 
poems that they might have copies 
their favorites. agreed this. 

While were finishing the re- 
quired readings, kept track reactions 
index cards: they liked strong beat 
pulsation; they liked poems about experi- 
ences they too had had but about which 
they had been inarticulate; these inlanders 
were limited their appreciation sea 
poems, most likely because their lack 
first hand experiences. Emily Dickinson 
and her moors the contrary, least with 
this group sixth graders, the experience 
must precede the appreciation and the 
recording. 

The rollicking “Robinson Crusoe’s 
Story” Charles Carryl was im- 
mediate favorite, and the second time 
through they filled the key words with 
great dispatch. With practically effort 
they memorized and quoted from 
the slightest provocation. 

The “Life Rudyard Kipling” stands 
within the precincts our school’s require- 
ments for the English curriculum for our 
grade. With fortitude the class swallowed 
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the pedantic biography prefacing his 
poems. attempts breathe life into 
idol only succeeded adding another 
coat wax. deduced the following: the 
orange and black illustration the poet 
and author, even when supplemented with 
books, alienated most the class; his 
living England and India, and travelling 
around the world was too exotic tether 
for them feel any kinship; they ridiculed 
the idea naming child after lake 
which his parents had met (they were 
convulsed with the idea re-christening 
themselves after the Indian lakes our 
they built their compositions around 
such nubbins Kipling having called his 
eyeglasses “gig lamps” and the book’s de- 
Indian newspaper office “spotted all 
over with ink, like Dalmatian dog.” 
Photographic alienation, because his 
soup-strainer moustache and the out- 
moded collar had parallel with the class’s 
derogatory remarks about historical char- 
acters wigs. 

“How The Camel Got His Hump,” 
which followed, brought sigh relief. 
Suddenly Kipling “wasn’t bad after all.” 
And “cameelious”? Now there was ad- 
jective they wished invented. 
testing “If” their verdict “too hard” 
brought mind something Dr. Nancy 
Larrick: 

Frequently (the child) gives the ver- 

dict when the reading matter presents 

too many new ideas within short space. 

The ideas may stated simple words 

can read and sentences which are 

not too long for his reading span. But 
those ideas come thick and fast that 


there time space for elaboration, 
may become confused that gives 
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“Abou Ben Adhem” had been one 
the many poems memorized when 
was the eighth grade. those days, 
when our opinion was asked, was not 
sought. Questions were worded that the 
answer was invariably what Miss Sara 
thought correct. couldn’t remember last 
year’s sixth graders’ (my first year 
teaching this age group) expressing 
opinion. This year’s class, though, was dif- 
ferent. “Do you like this poem?” “NO!” 
they said emphatically, and added, “Who 
wants wake and find someone stand- 
ing the moonlight their room?” Sud- 
denly felt compunction finish the 
other poems our text. 

They were invited bring poems 
they had enjoyed home. The next morn- 
ing Monkeys and the Crocodile” ap- 
peared desk, and the gift-bearer 
insisted the one render it. Laura 
Richards! Now there was impeccable 
source! Surely Rose Fyleman would con- 
sider her creator “good stuff.” The 
children wanted hear again and again. 
They did choral reading; they wanted 
memorize and accomplished the task 
very quickly, investing with more feeling 
than any previous verses. 

few days later one the girls 
brought clipping from Weekly 
Reader: 


knew the bottom wasn’t there, 
Nor legs nor back, 

But just sat, 

Ignoring little things like that. 


This tickled the risibilities all us, 
and made copies for the scrapbooks 
that would hold our favorite dittoed 
poems. The verse brought mind one I’ve 
Larrick, “On Children’s Reading” 
(Feb., 1956), Random House Newsletter. 
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traced Hughes Mearns: 

Last night saw upon the stair 

little man who wasn’t there; 

wasn’t there again today, 

The youngsters wanted that one too. 
Soon after Judy, who had the highest I.Q. 
the room, brought collection 
limericks. This contribution surprised 
several counts. thought limericks 
would beneath her interest level and 
that she, the child devoted parents 
the top professional brackets our com- 
munity, would have been exposed to, and 
have learned appreciate, meatier tidbits 
than those which Christopher Morely 
designates the “pantry-cupboard the 

All the poems the children brought 
from home had the same ingredient— 
humor. What did this mean beyond 
preference this group? Was the em- 
phasis peculiar their age? Did reflect 
wish secure and superior our 
unstable world? Only repeat this 
opinion poll experiment next year will 
able check guesses against more 
evidence. Whatever their motivation, was 
feeling superior limericks until Arthur 
Godfrey’s announcement $25,000 
contest for last line given limerick 
about his product raised this form dog- 
gerel from its previous status. Suddenly 
the children wanted know how write 
limericks, and demonstrated the pattern. 
Several plunged into composing without 
paying attention the discussion 
formal patterning, and their results be- 
trayed them. The more successful poets 
hooted down these “misses,” and was 
jockeyed into the position of, “But let’s 
Morley: The Standard Book 
American and British Verse, Preface. 


find the good expressions these limericks 
have used.” Dr. Alvina Treut Burrows 
says her classes for Language Arts 
New York University: “You build stand- 
ards commending the positive when 
occurs. build climate approval.” 

girl, who had been America only 
few years, wrote one which the class 
heartily approved: 


There once was young boy named Jack, 
Who discovered cow sack; 
said, “Wow!” 
And away went the cow— 
And now there Jack the sack! 
(S.L.) 
Next they wanted know last year’s 
sixth graders had ever written any limer- 
icks. They hadn’t, but had preserved 
some poems they had produced social 


studies themes. quote few: 
Italy 
Italy name— 
With carry lot fame. 
Julius Caesar the man praise most, 
Because him have much boast. 
history I've played large part, 
Because citizens were very smart. 
During World War was nearly 
destroyed, 
Leaving cities ruins and many unem- 
ployed. 
But people will rebuild their nation, 
And have again great sensation. 
(LA.) 
Ireland 
Emerald Isle, about the size Maine, 
coal wood bring fame. 
Peat bogs instead cut into bricks— 
The sun the marshes has done the trick. 
When famine over Ireland did sweep, 
Potatoes didn’t sprout keep, 
And some Irish sailed away 
And landed the USA. 
And saved for myself the creation 
one most precocious pupils: 
Nice 
My, my, will wonders ever cease? 
Nice, Nice and all its glory 
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never unpleasant, never gory. 
All the women are young and fiery 
And always things 
(J.N.) 
This year’s class paid the highest 
tribute last year’s poets requesting 
more. few people last year brought 
poems they had “written their own,” 
and, when these turned the files, 
read them aloud without identifying the 
authors. few samples follow: 
The Meal 
The mouse ate the cheese 
The cat ate the mouse 


eat what please 
Because “It’s the house.” 


(There was open season 

they damaged our property their 
dams redirecting stream causing 
flood, the Game Warden could notified 
and would trap and remove the of- 
fenders, but the farmers and villagers 


could not avenge themselves. 
Three Beavers 

Three little beavers lived our brook, 

their palace mud and gook. 

Their sharp little teeth cut all the wood. 

They slept all day, and worked night 

Until our brook was terrible sight. 

But the law was with them, don’t you see? 

Did hurt those beavers? siree! 


The class was voluble its disappoint- 
ment when came the end last 
year’s poets, but they had desire try 
their own hand. Our area abounds with 
mountains, lakes, hunting and fishing; 
racoons and squirrels for pets; farm ani- 
mals for partners labor, but, the ex- 
pression goes, the children were too close 
the woods see the trees. Also, from 
what they have confided me, the 
majority had had poetry read them 
home since their Mother Goose days. 
thought they might able spark each 
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other they collaborated poetry 
they have often done prose with ex- 
citing results. No, they thought not. When 
was bringing scrapbook back 
school? After all, had promised. least 
their home environments had not con- 
ditioned them against wanting hear 
poetry. 

For years have collected poems 
liked—those read me; those written 
friends; clippings from magazines and 
newspapers. try those thought they 
would like and see whether passed the 
test. would include some concerning 
sorrow and death, intrigued the claim 
poet acquaintance that too often 
shelter children from these facts; whereas 
children are far removed years from 
normal death that they are not frightened 
the concept. 

read few poems every day, not 
wishing test their saturation point. The 
ones concerning death were well spaced. 
was not become, “The teacher has her 
scrapbook open; wonder who died to- 
day?” Thomas Daly’s “Da Leetla Boy” had 
the greatest acceptance. was though 
the dialect shielded them from direct con- 
tact; they were peeking through their 
fingers. Focusing the toys Eugene 
Field’s “Little Boy Blue” was again 
screen for them. “Mourning” Helen 
Welshimer came too close for many. Re- 
sponses the opinion polls ran: “Nope, 
gave the was funny that 
someone would want talk person 
lady whose husband died and she tried 
hard brave.” 

other years and other grades have 
explored, sometimes discovered acci- 
dent, how many pupils felt about 
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different subjects. the past year learned 
for the first time how sixth graders really 
fee] about assigned poetry and the poems 
adults imagine they might like. 
who generalizes—even with the best 
intentions—generally lies; offer instead 
few tentative conclusions based 
depth study particular age group 
specific rural setting. Humor and pulsation 
tied fer first place with them; they pre- 
ferred verses about people non-narrative 
word pictures mood pieces; familiar 
background won out—Mandalay lost; 
ordinarily wish actual experience must 
precede appreciation its recording 
more articulate members our society; 
they liked poems rhyme, but seldom 
those which repeat phrases; they shy away 
from blank verse whenever presented; 
both boys and girls liked poems about boys 
and about impish infants. They had 
desire preserve their own experiences 
within the disciplines poetry; present, 
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prose form serves their needs. 


The opinion polls revealed more than 
the facts that and the teachers before me, 
had failed impress many these young- 
sters with the acceptable usage two-too- 
to, and neglected developing synonyms for 
cute, sleepy, and dreary. They taught 
something wish might relay pub- 
lishers “English” textbooks—budget 
delineations yellow and black 
sketches) may save money for the com- 
pany, but they kill poem. Thus they 
not function accompanying illustrations, 
but epitaphs. From our polls com- 
piled Hit Parade. Unanimous choice for 
Number One was that delightful piece 
dialect French-Canadian and his 
lovable, mischievous 
Bateese” William Henry Drummond. 
The polls are evidence that when child 
knows his opinion respected, will try 
substantiate his reactions. 


History Communications 


the traveling exhibit called “The Amer- 
ican Dream,” sponsored business and pro- 
fessional men, there are five dioramas lent 
the Educational Department the Museum 
the City New York representing the history 
communications. 


These dioramas are housed boxes 19” 
long, 12” high, and 10” deep. Inside are 
papier maché representations 
toric episodes the history communications. 
Papier maché, which torn newspaper soaked 
water and left harden different shapes, 
can molded and painted resemble cobble- 
stone streets, walls, and various other objects. 
The figures the dioramas can made 
buying dimestore dolls and dressing them 
appropriate costumes. The dioramas the his- 


tory communications display represent five 
stages the development communications 
—overland mail service, visual signals, advent 
electric communication scene Samuel 
Morse laying the first submarine cable 
the world), telephone communication, and the 
beginnings radio. 


Such little scenes showing the history 
communications can made for English 
class with the help the manual training de- 
partment. Moreover, the little figures can rep- 
resent scenes from books like Tom Sawyer, 
Little Women, and other favorite stories. 
covered wagon diorama could represent many 
westerns. electric light concealed the 
peaked roof the box could illuminate the 
scene. 
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Thanksgiving Unit 


The characteristically short attention 
span young children makes advisable 
have several short units during the year, 
such units the holidays. unit 
Thanksgiving should important chil- 
dren the first grade level because 
will help develop feeling for and appre- 
ciation friendship, respect for the rights 
others, and sense personal respon- 
sibility for intelligent behavior. These at- 
titudes and understandings will help them 
become effective citizens, loyal the 
United States and our democratic way 
life. 

Objectives 

General Objectives 

develop the historical sig- 
nificance the holiday and 
recognize the customs asso- 
ciated with Thanksgiving. 

develop respect and loyal- 
ties that come from sharing 
and foster spirit for the 
holiday. 

develop appreciation for 
the music, art, and literature 
which enrich the observance 
holidays. 

provide opportunities for 
creative self-expression. 

Specific Objectives 

develop beginning under- 
standing what early Ameri- 
cans did for our country. 

fulness for our personal bene- 
parents, foods, 
health, and other blessings. 


GWENDOLYN CHAVIS 


experience the satisfaction 
that comes from sharing with 
others. 

acquaint children with the 
month and day the 
occurs. 

II. Approaches 

Ask questions find out any- 
one knows the reason why 
celebrate Thanksgiving. 

Introduce the Thanksgiving 
theme reading “The Pilgrims” 
Heroes and Holidays, Vir- 
ginia Cunningham. 

Show filmstrip “The Story 
Thanksgiving” give the history 
behind the holiday show “The 
Pioneer Home” showing living 
conditions within log cabin. 

Sing song and play game “Ten 
Little Indian Boys.” 

Have library corner with wide se- 
lection holiday books. 

Have display Thanksgiving pic- 
tures around room. 

Mark the calendar especially for 
Thanksgiving. 

III. Development the Unit 

Develop the concept that Thanks- 
giving special day for ex- 
pression thanks. 

When someone gives you 
something, what you say? 

Whom can thank for these 


Miss Chavis wrote this unit class 
Methods Teaching the Content Subjects 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Her instructor 
was Miss Marian Wozencraft. 
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things? 

What special day set aside 
say you”? 

What are you thankful for? 

Call each child tell what 
thankful for and list the 
answers the board 
names them. 

Have class draw pictures 
what they are thankful for and 
make booklets. 

Who celebrated the first Thanks- 

giving? 

Tell the story with emphasis 
sharing. 

Make reading chart the 
story. 

Have class draw pictures and 
make bulletin. 

Make Indian headdresses for 
boys and Pilgrim caps for girls. 

Develop the concept that Thanks- 

giving time for sharing. 

Discuss what the Indians 
shared. 

Discuss what the Pilgrims 
shared. 

What can share? 

What can show that 

are thankful? 

Entertain another class. 

Children present their 
poems, songs, dances, and 
stories. 

Children read prayer and 
chart story. 

Make stand-up salt box turkeys 
for Thanksgiving decoration. 

Make Pilgrim collars and caps 
Indian headbands give 
little brother sister. 

Make booklets things for 


which are thankful and 
give parents Thanks- 
giving. 

When does the holiday occur? 

Have arithmetic lesson 
calendar for Thanksgiving. 
Record number days before 
holiday, school days, fourth 
Thursday, and date for year. 

With blank calendar work- 

sheet have children make 
calendar. 


IV. Possible Culminations 
Plan class party, making use 


some the stories, poetry, songs, 
and rhythms which were part 
regular work. 

Give program for parents. 

parents Thanksgiving Day. 


Evaluation Child Growth 


Pupil-teacher evaluation 
Thanksgiving? 
Are willing share with 
each other? 
Teacher Evaluation 
Music 
Ability sing holiday 
melody. 
holiday. 
Increased sense rhythm. 

Reading ability develop and 
read simple short stories about 
Thanksgiving. 

Art and handwork 
Increased ability use 

hands cutting, drawings, 
and coloring. 
Increased ability express 
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idea drawing original 
pictures. 
Language skills ability ex- 
press idea words. 
Arithmetic—increased impor- 
tance calendar and use it. 


Citizenship 
Increased consideration and 


courtesy for others work- 
ing together. 

our holiday. 

Development unselfish- 
ness and the desire share 


our possessions. 
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Related Music Material 
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“Happy Thought” 
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Project For Your Classes 


For thirty dollars, one your classes can 
send foreign school “An American Book- 
shelf,” consisting ninety-nine paperbound 
books high quality. Representative titles 
include Red Badge Courage, Moby Dick, 
1984, Tom Sawyer, Walden, Robert 


Poems, Art Teaching, Franklin’s 
ography, The Lincoln Reader, The Lonely 
Crowd, The Oregon Trail, Crusade Europe, 
and Only Yesterday. For details write Care, 
660 First Avenue, New York 16. 


Christmas Unit GERTRUDE BRUGMANN 
This unit holidays will help the Story Christmas 


children develop better understanding 
the reasons and customs associated with 
the different holidays and increase appre- 
ciation art, music, and literature. 


General Objectives 

develop historical signifi- 
cance. 

foster the holiday spirit. 

acquaint the class with 
month and day the holiday 
occurs. 

increase appreciation holi- 
day art, music, and literature. 

Anticipated Outcomes 

understand the Biblical 
well the secular aspects 
Christmas. 

foster the spirit giving 
well receiving. 

Questions Stimulate Interest 

Christmas 

you know why have 
Christmas each year? 

Did you have Christmas tree 
your home last year? 

What did look like? 

How was decorated? 

What are Christmas ornaments? 
Did you get some nice presents 
for Christmas last year? 

Would you like make some 
presents give your mom 
and dad for Christmas this year? 

Where Find Answers Questions 

Stories. 

Films. 

Slides. 

Pictures. 

Asking people. 

Suggested Activities Introduce the 


Read the Biblical story the 
Christmas the second 
chapter Luke, verses 1-7. 

Read the simplified 
this story three parts titled: 

The birth Jesus. 
The visit the Wise Men. 
angel visits the shepherds. 

Suggested Developmental Activities 

Reading 
Listen stories read the 

teacher. 

Select stories children would 
like have read. 

Make experience charts 
the stories read. 

Look picture stories 
films. 

Poetry 
Children listen poetry read 

teacher. 
Listen poetry records. 
Learn some the poems that 
the children especially like. 

Music 

Listen Christmas carols 
records. 
Read some the stories be- 
hind the Christmas carols. 

Learn some words and music 
few Christmas carols, for 
example: 

“Silent Night.” 
“Away the Manager.” 

Art 
Make simple and inexpensive 


Mrs. Brugmann wrote this unit class 
Methods Teaching the Content Subjects 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Her instructor 
was Miss Marian 
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Christmas tree ornaments. 

Decorate room Christmas 
tree with the ornaments chil- 
dren have made. 

Make papier maché animal 
for the children play on— 
either reindeer donkey. 

Make simple and inexpensive 
presents for Mom and Dad. 

Make creative drawings 
the different phases Christ- 
mas that children have 
learned about. 

Dramatic play 

Pantomime the story the 
nativity with every child 
having opportunity play 
each one the characters. 

Recite poetry children have 
learned. 

Sing Christmas carols chil- 
dren have learned. 


VII. Culminating Activities 

trip downtown see Santa 
Claus. 

Christmas play for parents. 

Christmas party. 

VIII. Evaluation 

Teacher should keep note the 
changes the behavior the 
child. 

Changes the child’s attitudes. 

Simple little informational tests. 

Discussion periods. 

Ask children what some the 
things they have learned about 
Christmas are. 

Bibliography 
Books 


Christmas Holiday Book 
Selected Alice Dalgliesh and Ernest Rhys. 

Christmas Bells Are Ringing 

Selected Sara and John Brewton. 
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The New Little Baby (1951) 
Mary Edna Lloyd. 

Poems for the Children’s Hour (1955) 
Josephine Bauton. 

American Folk Songs for Christmas 
Ruth Crawford Seeger. 

The First Book Holidays (1955) 
Bernice Burnett. 

The Littlest Angel 
Charles Tazewell. 

First Dictionary (1948). 

The Junior Instructor, Vols. (1953) 
The United Educators, Inc. 

10. Highdays and Holidays (1927) 
Florence Adams. 

11. The Days Celebrate (1940) 
Robert Hauen Schauffler. 

12. The American Singer (combined grades) 
(1947) 
John Beattie. 
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1938. 
1952. 
1953. 


Instructor—December, 
Instructor—December, 
Instructor—December, 

Instructor—December, 1954. 

Instructor—December, 1955. 

The Grade Teacher—December, 1953. 

American Childhood—December, 1953. 
Catholic School Journal—December, 1953. 
School Art—December, 1954. 


Records 

Santa Claus Coming Town—Up 
the Housetop 
Gene Autry—Columbia. 

Christmas Hymns and Carols, Vol. and 
The Robert Shaw Chorale—R. 
Victor. 

Mario Lanza Sings Christmas Songs 
Victor. 

Grandfather Kringle—The Twelve Days 
Christmas 
Burl Ives—Columbia. 

Visit From St. Nicholas 
Fred Waring and His Pennsylvanians— 
Decca. 

Amahl and the Night Vistors (story) 
Carlo Menotti—Mercury (Childcraft 

Why The Chimes Rang (story) 
Raymond MacDonald Alden—R. 
Victor (Youth 

Films 

The Littlest Angel. 
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Mary ANN DANIEL 


You Can Individualize Your Reading 


Program Too 


Recently many articles have been 
written stressing the effectiveness in- 
dividualized reading programs. became 
enthusiastic anyone else who has read 
these articles—here last was method 
which could cope with the wide range 
reading abilities withia classroom. The 
best way meet individual differences 
deal with them individually. Now, 
classroom was different! Read- 
ing was going fun! All pupils 
were going read and like it, hoped. 

eager, some apprehensive—on the first day 
plan would succeed. sounded perfect 
every article had read. But fifth grade 
youngsters! school district, rather 
well-to-do suburb Philadelphia, believes 
grouping for reading. Almost every 
classroom our eleven elementary schools 
has three reading groups. This year, new 
reading series was purchased which en- 
couraged the ability grouping. The size 
class and the policy the school dis- 
trict would certainly encourage the “old- 
fashioned” ability grouping! 

was determined make attempt 
work out plan for combination— 
group and individualized reading program. 
The first thing did was check the read- 
ing ability level all the children. This 
was done for grouping and for begin- 
ning records for the individualized read- 
ing. Each child read paragraph from 
story, talked about briefly, and 


also talked how they felt about reading 
general. was both amazing and dis- 
couraging discover the number chil- 
dren who responded, hate it, can’t 
read.” 

had our regular reading groups. 
gradually worked out the policy, for the 
top group first, that one day week they 
could read any book they selected during 
reading period. checked what they 
read individually that day. The other two 
groups responded, just hoped they 
would, demanding know why they 
couldn’t read book their own choice 
also. Soon everyone was making this own 
selection from our room library ap- 
proximately 150-200 books. 

From there was easy guide the 
children into forming Book Club. The 
first undertaking the club was book 
exchange. Books were brought from home 
—sometimes six eight time one 
youngster. The books were all excellent 
ones! Only one child brought comic 
book, and the youngsters themselves de- 
cided they didn’t want any more! The first 
president the club, who was ex- 
tremely capable little girl, 
grams for the care and handling books, 
book quizzes, rearranging and classifying 
the library shelves (the fifth grade star 
football player took charge this task), 
and getting others interested reading. 


Miss Daniel was student Professors Lyman 
Hunt, Jr. and Anthony Amato 
vania State University when she gathered ma- 
terial for the paper. 
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From this last topic they decided present 
book reviews least once week. first 
our book reviews were merely short re- 
sumés. The more imaginative youngsters 
later presented drawings, puppet shows, 
and short plays. These activities took place 
during regular reading period the 
afternoon. Much the time formerly 
spent workbooks was being devoted 
these creative activities. Our workbook ex- 
ercises still got done, however! 

Reading periods, when had the in- 
dividualized program, always ran 
minutes. This was never too much time; 
fact, the majority the children re- 
quested more time. During that time 
called individuals, volunteers first, over 
corner where talked about what had 
happened the book thus far, discussed 
the characters and their actions, made pre- 
dictions what was come, read para- 
graph orally, and discussed how the book 
had helped them individuals. Any dif- 
ficulties the child had were noted, and later 
they were worked on. there was 
common problem for five six young- 
sters, went over together. Individual 
problems were naturally taken care in- 
dividually without wasting the time the 
entire group. found that with weakest 
students, who had great deal difficulty, 
was easier give them individual as- 
sistance either before after school. 

The children kept diary the books 
they read. They made very short com- 
ment about each book, told whether they 
liked not, and discussed what they 
gained from having read the book. might 
say the last two items were the most dif- 
ficult for them. They could not understand, 
first, that was permissible say they 
did not like book. All the children 


thought they say they liked every 
book they read. Many them did not 
understand what was meant by, “How did 
the book help you become better individ- 
ual?” had several discussions this, 
and more and more them gradually in- 
cluded that item their diaries. found 
that short book reviews this type were 
help finding books they would like 
receive for Christmas. Brief resumés were 
written about the most appealing books; 
these were typed and mimeographed and 
sent home for Christmas suggestions. After 
reading several books, the children were 
encouraged write their own stories. 
These were put into book form—bound 
and just written 
“good penmanship paper.” These books 
were kept conspicuous place that 
they were available for reading all 
times. What could thrill child more than 
see someone pick his “bound book” 
read? 

course the time for telling about 
book read most valuable. amazing 
watch the methods presentation 
change and improve the children 
more and more this reporting. first 
all the reports seemed follow the 
same pattern: “This book was 
you want know what happened read 
it.” thought myself, “Where all the 
creativity that supposed develop 
this reading program?” original pre- 
sentation just one youngster was all that 
was needed inspire the others. Soon 
had radio reporters, plays, pictures, draw- 
ings the blackboard, papier maché 
puppets, string puppets, and book reviews 
written our classroom newspaper. The 
more creative the presentation, the more 
irresistible the book became the other 
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youngsters. 

this program was going on, still 
had regular groups about three days 
week. The creativeness from the individual 
program carried over the groups. 
did more dramatization and felt freer 
skip around the book and select stories 
that had particular interest that time 
instead reading from the first story 
the last the correct sequence. have 
found that all the children, the group 
reading and individually, felt much freer 
come assistance. While work- 
ing groups, instead waiting for every- 
one finish, those finished first worked 
their book diaries methods pre- 
senting books read. 

have watched this reading pro- 
gram develop since September, have been 
most pleased with its results. has enabled 
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know more about the level and 
ability each child. Thus have been able 
give more worth-while individual and 
group assistance. Naturally, the children 
read more books, they become more skilled 
self selection books. They are very 
capable selecting books that they under- 
stand and that are well-written. The 
weaker pupils are not embarrassed their 
selection easier books, and the superior 
readers are not held back. Everyone ex- 
hibits more enthusiasm and interest 
reading. Because the slower readers select 
books they are able read, they soon 
develop their reading ability, 
and their whole attitude towards reading 
changed. the individual program the 
children want read; the more they read, 
the greater degree success they feel 
all their school work. 


Supplement Your Reading 


Now available—1956 supplement Your Reading, the 
NCTE reading list for grades Includes especially 
valuable books published since 1954. 


pages 


Stock No. P56-13a 


$.20 each (twenty more, $.15 each) 
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Recent Composition Series 


The editor has asked that these four recent 
series texts language reviewed 
together—probably 
ment, and very difficult. Although the reviewer 
has spent the equivalent many solid days 
systematic sampling, scanning tables 
contents, and dipping into the man- 
uals, makes pretense that has read 
carefully all the twenty-four volumes included. 
offers comparison the merits the 
different series beyond description all 
them from the same point view; the order 
presentation alphabetical the names 
the leading authors. thinks that each book 
and each series usable where fits conditions 
and particularly the outlook and temperament 
the teacher. Workbooks have been ignored, 
beyond the limits present time and space. 

The most satisfactory feature common 
these series excellence format. All the 
books seem rather tall and wide, heavy hold, 
but this makes possible large type and free use 
illustrations. Many the interest-catching— 
rarely are full- 
color, and all but one the series have full- 
color pictures the cover. The duller covers 
the Macmillan series have significant sil- 
houettes contrasting color. Language for 
Daily Use and Good English Series are non- 
gloss paper. 

The most serious common demerit un- 
satisfactory treatment grammar. The presen- 
tation concept not preceded the rais- 
ing communication problem which 
would useful, and often without any im- 
mediate practical application. Consequently 
some items are included which will quite 
useless most elementary-school children. Just 


1Our English Language, Language for Daily 
Use, The Macmillan English Series, and The 
Good English Series. 


bad the deductive, frequently purely arbi- 
trary, presentation the concepts. Sometimes 
example two precedes the definition, but 
consistent, earnest attempt made teach 
and usage inductively, rouse pupils 
examine their native language for them- 
selves. 

contrast the too complete coverage 
grammar the insufficient treatment voice 
and bodily expression speech, listen- 
ing. Not all the series are equally deficient 
these matters, but even the best are well short 
the best these capable authors could and 
should do. 


Our English Language’ 

Philosophy. Children master the skills 
writing and speech best when they try use 
those skills for purposes which they feel 
worth-while: they learn the facts about lan- 
guage best when they see some early use for 
them. 

Organization. Each chapter opens with 
interesting usually followed 
suggestion pupil communication activity. 
The authors try introduce instruction the 
mechanical and rhetorical skills naturally. Each 
chapter closes with review and “Other Inter- 
esting Things Do.” Each book has review 
summary chapter the end. 

Communication Activities. These, except 


Dr. Hatfield was formerly Head the English 
epartment Chicago Teachers College and 
editor the English Journal. 


English Language”: Fun Learn (3), 
Good Times (4), Every Day (5), and Around 
the Clock (6), all Matilda Bailey, Marcil- 
lene Barnes, and Edna Horrocks; Through 
the Year (7), and Straight (8), 
Matilda Bailey and Lalla Walker. American 
Book Company, 1956, pp. 240 416. $2.20 
$2.56 each. 
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for discussion the skills presented, grow out 
the topical unit each chapter. They seem 
likely appeal children and contribute 
other phases their development well 
their language competence. “Other inter- 
esting Things Do” are described too briefly 
arouse much interest without the teacher's 
help. 

Grammar. All that children need, and some 
concepts and paradigms not useful them. 

Usage. More traditional than scholarly, but 
one notes happily that the use possessive 
forms nouns with gerunds not mentioned, 
and that gets only half page. 

Practice Material. With each principle 
fact only barely enough for re- 
views and cumulation through the grades are 
depended upon for fixation. 

Voice and Bodily Expression. Pupils are ad- 
vised use audible, clear, and pleasant tones. 
Enunciation heavily stressed. 

Listening. Getting the main points, taking 
notes, and discovering purpose are 
advised, but little guidance these complex 
skills provided. 


Language for Daily Use* 

Philosophy. “Language skills are more read- 
ily learned and mastered connection with 
occasions that demand use such skills,” and 
The language program should take account 
the needs other subjects.” These principles 
are more clearly applied the lower books. 

Organization. Chapters the lower books 
have “topical unit” titles, chapters the 
middle books have types speaking writing 
titles, and those the upper books have 
such titles “Getting Ideas,” “Adding Mean- 
ings Words,” and “Building the Sen- 
tence.” The chapters usually present communi- 
cation activities and skills with 
the activities first. Review and practice come 
chapter ends. 

Communication Activities. See the comment 


“Organization,” just preceding. 

Grammar. Nothing needed omitted! 

Practice Material. Abundant. 

Voice and Bodily Expression. Expressive 
voice, pleasant tone, and avoidance nasality 
are recommended general terms. Enuncia- 
tion emphasized. 

Listening. purposes for which one 
should listen are suggested appropriate times. 


Macmillan English Series* 

Philosophy. the activities think- 
ing and listening and writing and speaking 
express thought exactly and effectively.” 
“The student must gain conscious understand- 
ing large number the details the 
English language.” The books are designed for 
reference use the pupils the progressive 
teacher for use complete texts the 
pupils the untrained conservative teacher; 
the Manual leans strongly toward the progres- 
sive procedures. 

Organization. Chapters presenting me- 
chanics alternate with others telling pupils 
how perform various kinds communi- 
cation activities effectively; but the Manual 


for Daily Use” (New Edition): 
son, Jonnie Mashburn Miller, and Marian Zol- 
linger. Grade and Grade Mary 
Foley, Catherine Connell, and Mildred Daw- 
son. World Book Company, 1955, pp. 278 
406. $2.12 $2.36. 

Macmillan English Series”: Learning To- 
gether (3) and Words Work for You 
both Thomas Clark Pollock and Florence 
Bowden; Using Language Thomas Clark 
Pollock and John Forester; Sharing Ideas (6), 
Thomas Clark Pollock and Harold Straub; 
and Ideas (7), Thomas Clark Pollock 
and Robert Rounds; and Thought and Ex- 
pression (8), Thomas Clark Pollock, John 
Milligan, and Richard Loughiin. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954, pp. 279 440. $2.20 
$2.72. (This series has pupil text for Grade 
which Mrs. Katherine Pollock collabo- 
rated, but this review covers only Grades 
through 8.) 
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suggests the use some the communication 
chapters throughout the year. all the chap- 
ters instruction precedes any suggestion 
pupil activity. 

Communication Activities. Suggestions are 
general, and briefly presented, leaving moti- 
vation compulsion substitution the 


teacher. 

Grammar. Quite sufficient. The rare future 
perfect tense omitted. 

Usage. Some good omissions, such that 
possessive nouns with gerunds; bare mention 
such items shall-will and “Levels” 
usage are clearly explained. 

Practice Materials. Practice exercises are 
brief. 

Voice and Bodily Expression. Proper 
breathing explained, and exercises pitch, 
emphasis, and volume are provided. The 
speaker advised look his hearers and 
talk directly them. 

Listening. Some purposes for listening are 
suggested. Critical listening asked for, with- 
out exposition its elements. 

Good English 

Philosophy. The authors accept modern, 
progressive theories learning. 

Organization, Chapters are not centered 
topical units projects, lest that hamper the 
freedom pupils and teacher plan their 


own activities; the chapters have titles! 
Each chapter suggests two more communi- 
cation activities; and presents principles and 
mechanics expression, usually without ex- 
plicit connection with the activities. Pupils 
discuss each principle expression and each 
item usage. 

Communication Activities. Two more 
each chapter, worth-while and reasonably nat- 
ural, but presented briefly that the teacher 
will have work interest. 

Grammar. Very complete. 

Usage. Conservative pronouncements, 
but with little emphasis upon those items 
which modern linguists advise ignore 
most elementary schools. 

Practice Materials. Slightly less than 
usual. 

Voice and Bodily Expression. Enunciation 
stressed. Directness delivery advised. 

Listening. Pupils are repeatedly admonished 
pay close attention. 


English Series”: Easy Steps Good 
English (3), the Trail Good English 
(4), Pathways Good English (5), 
Good English (6), Growth Good English 
(7), and Using Good English (8), all Har- 
old Shane, Florence Ferris, and Edward 
Keener. Laidlaw Brothers, 1956, pp. 256 


384. $1.96 $2.28. 


Children’s Book Council Annouces Contest 


The Children’s Book Council, headquarters for National Children’s Book Week, 
announces contest for the 1957 Children’s Book Week slogan. Send your suggestions 
the Children’s Book Council, West 53rd Street, New York 19, not later than 
January 1st. The prize for the winning slogan will $25, the winner announced 
the Children’s Book Council Calendar and educational, library and publishing journals. 

The slogan for Children’s Book Week this year, November 25-December “It’s 
Always Book Time.” The list slogans previous years available request from 


the Council office. 
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The President Reports 
The top news the year the completion 


Volume Three the Council’s Curriculum 
Series—The English Language Arts the 
Secondary School. formal presentation the 
book the Council will made the open- 
ing session the St. Louis convention later 
this month (November), and over-view 
its contents will given the Saturday morn- 
ing meeting the Secondary Section. Dr. 
Angela Broening, associate director the Cur- 
riculum Commission and director the pro- 
duction committee responsible for the book, 
will make both presentations. 

This the third volume the series 
appear, with the fourth and fifth volumes 
college teaching and teacher training respec- 
tively, still the making. The completed series 
will far strengthen Council influence 
improving the language arts curriculum 
throughout America. The director the series, 
Dr. Dora Smith, and the Council’s Director 
Publications, Dr. Max Herzberg, will both 
announcing Volume Three the 
Friday morning meetings St. Louis. 

Nowhere the whole educational field are 
crucial issues the day clearly focused 
the secondary level, for this level 
that must look two ways—backward ele- 
mentary education, which during the past 
several decades has moved far ahead trans- 
lating our knowledge about child growth into 
practice; and forward the preparation 
young adults for their life’s work for further 
education, where the need for better training 
meet the crucial tests the times becomes 
alarmingly apparent. 

here the secondary level where the 
schools’ dual responsibilities meet and—some- 
times seems—clash: (1) responsibility for 
maximum growth the individual, 
capacity, and (2) responsibility for discover- 
ing and training specific competencies for 


needs. How can meet each these 
responsibilities without impairment the 
other? That the question which not only 
Volume Three, but also the St. Louis conven- 
tion, addresses itself from number dif- 
ferent angles. 

The theme the convention itself— 
“Man’s reach should exceed his in- 
tended focus attention the philosophic 
dilemma which educators find themselves. 
Over the past few decades have repeated 
ourselves over and over again the question, 
“What are the facts?” and regarded fact- 
finding, as, perhaps, our chief business. 
have, moreover, prided ourselves the statis- 
tical devices have invented for ascertain- 
ing what pupils particular age level can 
“grasp.” But man nature—even psycholo- 
gists admit—a dreamer well doer; in- 
deed, this the crowning trait that distin- 
guishes him from animals; and without the 
incentive “reach” beyond the immediate 
facts, likely deteriorate. 

This the educational stalemate into which 
are always danger falling, when 
forget that pupils learn not only degrees 
but degree, and that goals must set not 
the basis what pupils can now, but 
what desirable for them try learn 
do, well they can. 

one will deny the tremendous advances 
made scientific measurement over the past 
few decades and the important use which 
our testing instruments have been put. But 
science but one the poles between which 
English teachers swing. The other one 
—the older one, but not thereby the more im- 
portant—is art. true both these 
important ways looking life—that our 
complex and often bewildering responsibility. 

the Friday evening banquet St. Louis 
have expressed this dual allegiance the 
words “Two Ways Spell Man,” and dis- 
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tinguished author, Wallace Stegner from Stan- 
ford, and distinguished scientist, Thomas 
Hall, from Washington University, will speak 
either side musical interlude designed 
give appropriate pause between the two 
“spellings.” 

Perhaps from these two addresses shall 
see our own responsibilities toward testing and 
measuring achievement new light. 
here, too, the high school level that see 
the issue sharpened, for here that out- 
moded marking system collides with our efforts 
fair both the individual, progressing 
his own growth rate, and society, which 
seeks now with increasing fervor locate and 
train the “gifted child” for its own uses. Not 
only among educators but also among mem- 
bers the community well, the controversy 
between these two aims education continues, 
without noticeable abatement, and the possi- 
bility harmonizing both aims within the 
secondary curriculum still seems some dis- 
tance away. “The schools have lost lowered 
their standards” the cry. The word standards 
itself has become fighting word, debased 
far clear meaning concerned, and 
teachers the elementary level, least, 
likely connote all the evils committed its 
mame previous generation. 

Perhaps what lies behind this word 
fear that have lost, somehow failed 
develop, respect for excellence, such. 
short, our pupils still respond the thrill 
seeing others perform far better than they can 
ever hope do. the concert hall young and 
old alike have discovered the unadulterated joy 
admiring the conspicuous achievement 
others. Respect for excellence not wholly 
conditioned our own powers achieve, but 
something else which have not, per- 
haps, been paying enough attention. 

the Saturday noon luncheon St. Louis 
some attention will paid this idea the 
speakers the program—a program designed 
focus attention the need for developing 
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mature reading taste. special feature ac- 
companying the program, exhibit the 
banquet hall will display Award Winning 
Books 1956. Hiram Haydn, representing the 
American Book Council, will speak 
publisher books; Paul Engle, Iowa State 
University, the author books; and Marion 
Sheridan, our own former President, 
reader good books. this triple play, 
hoped that our attention can drawn 
consideration qualitative measurement 
education, well quantitative. 


Respect for excellence, however, but one 
the problems that confront all levels 
education. More immediately pressing 
the problem evaluation all its manifesta- 
tions. How and when shall measure growth 
and achievement? And how shall report 
progress? pupils? parents? the pub- 
lic? These are practical questions calling for 
immediate, only tentative, answers and many 
schools about the country are wrestling with 
them. the midst the storm center our 
own subject-matter field. How shall meas- 
ure growth the English language arts? How 
shall judge specific performance speech 
and writing? Our own Volume III contains 
chapter evaluation, and the St. Louis pro- 
gram will pick the issue Friday. Equally 
significant the new Committee Evalua- 
tion about set study this many 
faceted problem and try suggest ways 
meeting it. This year the Executive Committee 
has given serious the posing 
the problem and the identification pur- 
pose and function for the about-to-be- 
appointed committee. 

While the advent Volume Three and the 
St. Louis program represent, perhaps, the high- 
lights the year, attention should also 
called, these summarizing remarks, the 
sustained efforts our many committees, 
working silently behind the scenes many 
specific problems. Now and then particular 
committee emerges into the open and takes 
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charge sectional meeting the annual 
convention. Some those committees have 
completed their assignment and will give ter- 
minal reports our annual Directors’ 
ing. During the past two years the Council has 
been moving steadily toward better coordina- 
tion committee activities, through the efforts 
their liaison officers who tie the separate 
committees the Executive Committee, and 
through the efforts the latter indentify 
clearly the responsibilities each new com- 
mittee set up. 

Significant, too, sign the growing 
power the Council, the number sum- 
mer workshops co-sponsored universities 
colleges and the National Council Teachers 
English. This year the president the 
Council, other members the Executive Com- 
mittee, and other key Council people have 
participated many such workshops and not 
only introduced Council publications the 
numerous teachers who attended, but helped 
build professional interest the organization. 
grows increasingly apparent that the English 
teachers America depend more and more 
upon the leadership the Council. 

This year also the Council has for the first 
time sponsored European tours literary 
shrines abroad. While too early report 
the success this venture, initial response 
the opportunity travel under the guidance 
Council leaders was noteworthy. 

This year and last, the Council has in- 
creased its efforts toward more effective affili- 
ation with other organizations working 
common problems—such, for example—to 
mention only few—as the International Read- 
ing Association, the American Book 
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Council, UNESCO, and the NEA. previ- 
ously reported, representatives the Council 
were invited participate the Conference 
Editors and Educators, the White House 
Conference Education, and the Conference 
called the Commission for UNESCO. 

High the agenda for the coming year, 
discussed executive session, the need 
for better-informed America, especially re- 
lation the teaching the English language 
arts, and detailed plan for meeting these 
needs has already been considered and waits 
now for more specific action. 

The business the Council handled 
efficiently our Executive Secretary and his 
associates the Council headquarters 
Champaign. Those who have visited the 
Council office are aware that have already 
outgrown our quarters and that some plan for 
better housing must soon considered the 
incoming Executive Committee. 


has been great privilege work for 
the Council its president during 1956, let 
say conclusion, and that capacity 
meet with teacher groups all over the country. 
deeply satisfying belong such in- 
fluential professional organization and watch 
its membership and its activities grow. For the 
opportunity work with the Executive Com- 
mittee for many years—first second vice 
president, next chairman the Secondary 
Section, then first vice president, and finally 
president, indeed grateful. has been 
rare pleasure. 


LUELLA COOK 
Retiring President 
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Windows the World 


The Popular Arts the Classroom 
Edited PATRICK 


Jack and the Beanstalk 

your youngsters delighted the sight 
Cyril Ritchard Captain Hook “Peter Pan” 
last winter, tell them watch for him 
the Peddler original musical based 
the English folk tale, “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
(NBC-TV, Monday, November 12, 8-9:30 
Celeste Holm will portray the whim- 
sical role Mad Meggie; Peggy King Tillie, 
the girl next door, who Jack’s romantic in- 
terest. The book Helen Deutsch; the 
score Jerry Livingston; sets and costumes 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian who designed the 
handsome sets for this Stratford, Con- 
Shakespeare Festival. The musical 
coming into its own art form and deserves 
study for its own sake. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein have just agreed original Cinder- 
ella for CBS next spring, their first creation. 
But this folk tale set music can also motivate 
children explore the great narrative riches 
the world’s anonymous story tellers. Thus 
this program can related Danny 
documentary the world’s children, now 
definitely set for December CBS-TV. 

The following list books has been com- 
piled Mrs. Frances Lander Spain the 
Office Children’s Services The New York 
Public Library for the Women’s National 
Book Association. The titles are arranged with 
the easiest books first, those for the middle 
grades next, and the books for older boys and 
girls the end. These books are for use 
connection with the programs reviewed 
Mr. Hazard his October, 1956 column 
and connection with current programs. 


CIRCUS BOY 

The Big Treasure Book Clowns. Felix 
Sutton. Pictures James Schucker. Grosset. 
1953. $1.00. capsule history the Bar- 
num and Bailey group. Large, colorful pic- 
tures. For the younger children. 

Ruckus. Will and Nicolas. Harcourt. 
1954. $2.75. The extravagance, the color, 
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and the excitement the 
circus are the lively text 
and brilliant drawings this 
amusing picture book about 
boy and his dog. For the 
younger children. 

The Highly Trained Dogs Professor Petit. 
Carol Ryrie Brink. Illustrated Robert 
Henneberger. Macmillan. 1953. $2.50. 
boy, professor, and five polite dogs foil 
circus villain. For the younger children. 

See the Circus. Rey. Illustrated the 
author. Houghton. 1956. $1.00. small 
picture book with folded pages that open 
disclose action scene. Appropriate 
rhymes accompany each page. For the 
youngest children. 

The True Book the Circus. Mabel 
Children’s Press. 1955. $2.00. 
What the circus does behind the scenes: 
interesting details clearly told easy- 
to-read text. For the younger children. 

Beast Called Elephant. Phil Stong. Pic- 
tures Kurt Wiese. Dodd. 1955. $2.75. 
humorous story based the events at- 
tending the first importation elephant 
1808. There Fourth July parade 
it. For the middle grades. 

Circus Clowns Parade. Gladys Cook. 
Watts. 1956. $1.95. brief sketch 
clowns and circuses followed short bi- 
ographies famous clowns today. For 
the middle grades. 

Circus Parade. Phyllis Fenner. Knopf. 
1954. $3.00. spirited selection stories 
about the big top characterizes this attrac- 
tive book for circus lovers. For the middle 

Lions the Barn. Virginia Frances Voight. 
Kurt Wiese. Holiday House. 
1955. $2.25. New England farm boy 
(circa 1910) helps care for circus cats and 
shares the training lion cub when the 
big animals are wintered his father’s 
barn. For the middle grades. 

Clown. Emmett Kelly with Beverly 
Kelley. Decorations by. Alicia Fiene. 


Mr. Hazard assistant professor the 
English Department Trenton State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Prentice-Hall. 1954. $3.95. journalistic 
account the person Emmett 
life. For older boys and girls who 
still find fascination the circus. 

The Ringlings, Wizards the Circus. Alvin 
Harlow. Illustrated with photographs. 
Messner. 1951. $2.75. biography the 
son German harness maker and his 
four brothers who created the unique busi- 
ness the “Big Top.” For older boys and 
girls. 


SEE NOW 


Boy the Islands. William Lipkind. 
trated Nicolas Mordvinoff. Harcourt. 
1955. $2.50. Harmony text and pictures 
and knowledge the Pacific islands char- 
acterize this story the making young 
Hawaiian chief before the coming the 
white man. For the younger children. 

Crow Boy. Taro Yashima. Viking, 1955. 
$2.75. Pictures rich colors accom- 
pany sensitively told story about lonely 
Japanese boy. picture-story book for the 
youngest children. 

San. Barbara Leonard Reynolds. With 
illustrations Tack Shigaki. Scribner. 
1955. $2.50. Japanese and American chil- 
dren learn each others’ language and cus- 
toms post-war Japan. For younger 
children. 

Little Pear and the Rabbits. Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. Morrow. 1956. $2.50. More 
stories about Little Pear, the endearing little 
Chinese boy long beloved our children. 
For the younger children. 

The Corn Grows Ripe. Dorothy Rhoads. 
Jean Charlot. Viking. 1956. 
$2.75. young Mayan Indian learns 
man when his father injured and the 
boy the only one left plant the corn. 
For the middle grades. 

Crystal Mountian. Belle Dorman Rugh. 
lustrated Ernest Shepard. Houghton. 
1955. $2.75. Characters and place are vividly 
alive unusual story summer adven- 
tures the Lebanon mountains. For the 
middle grades. 

The Fables India. Joseph Gaer. Illustrated 
Randy Monk. Little. 1955. $3.00. 
retelling the traditional tales from The 
Panchatantra, The Hitopadesa and The 
Jatakas. For the middle grades. 

France. Marguerite Clement. Illustrated 


William Bois. Viking. 1956. 
$3.00. kaleidoscopic record places, 
people, and events historic and current 
better understanding the French people 
and their traditions. For the middle grades. 

Rainbow Round the orld. Elizabeth Yates. 
Bobbs. 1954. $2.50. story the world’s 
children and the program that UNICEF has 
for them. For the middle grades. 

Ride with the Edited Harold Cour- 
lander for the United Nations Women’s 
Guild. Illustrated Roger Duvoisin. 
Whittlesey House. 1955. $3.50. au- 
thenticated anthology folk tales and 
stories from sixty countries the United 
Nations. For the middle grades. 

Secret the Andes. Ann Nolan Clark. With 
drawings Jean Charlot. Viking. 1952. 
$2.50. The grandeur high places Peru 
and the pride and dignity the Incas are 
realized dramatic story old herder 
and young boy, the inheritors secret 
trust. The drawings Jean Charlot 
the spirit the text. For the middle grades. 

The Ark. Margot Benary-Isbert. Translated 

Clara and Richard Winston. Harcourt. 

1953. $2.50. courageous family find 

new life for themselves this unusual 

story postwar Germany. For older boys 
and girls. 

Home India. Cynthia Bowles. 

trated with photographs. Harcourt. 1956. 

$3.00. The daughter our ambassador 

gives warm and friendly picture Indian 
people, especially her young friends. For 
older boys and girls. 

The Land and People South Africa. Alan 
Paton. Lippincott. 1955. $2.75. South 
Africa portrayed with fairness person 
well known for his understanding its 
problems. Illustrated with photographs. For 
older boys and girls. 

Santiago. Ann Nolan Clark. Illustrated 
Lynd Ward. Viking. 1955. $2.75. Guate- 
mala the setting for this well-written story 
Indian struggle find his place 
modern world. For older boys and girls. 

Seven Grandmothers. Reba Paeff Mirsky. 
Co. 1955. $2.95. Nomusa, Zulu girl, de- 
cides nurse instead witch doctor. 
sequel Thirty-one Brothers and Sisters. 
For older boys and girls. 
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For longer list books about children 
other lands see One World Children’s Books, 
available from The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, 19-27 Jackson Street, Dan- 
ville, Illinois, for 

THE BUCCANEERS 

Thomas the Good Thief. Julie Bedier. Pic- 
tures Louise Trevisan. Longmans, Green. 
1942. $1.00. lively and amusing story 
Chinese water pirates. For younger 
children. 

Captain Kidd. Book Americans. 
Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet. 
lustrated Charles Child. Rinehart. 1952. 
$3.00. 

“This person the gaudy clothes 
worthy Captain Kidd. 

They say never buried gold 

think, perhaps, did.” 

For the middle grades. 

Captain Kidd’s Cat. Robert Lawson. Little. 
1956. $3.00. “Being the true and dolorous 
chronicle Wm. Kidd, gent. merchant 
New York. narrated his faith- 
ful cat, McDermot, who ought know. 
For the middle grades. 

Pirate Don Durk Dowdee. Pocketful 
Rhymes. Edited Katherine Love. 
trated Henrietta Jones. Crowell. 1946. 
$2.50. 

true was wicked wicked 
could be, 

His sins they outnumbered hundred 
and three, 

But oh, was perfectly gorgeous 
see! 

The pirate Don Durk Dowdee.” 

For the middle grades. 

Book Pirates. Written and illustrated 
Howard Pyle. Harper. 1921. $3.00. Truth 
and legend are skillfully blended these 
short stories about pirates. For the middle 
grades. 

The House The Shore. Ellis Dillon. 
Funk Wagnalls. 1955. $2.75. Two boys 
meet mystery and danger and two sinister 
pirates story strange adventure 
Irish village the sea. For older boys 
and girls. 

The Treasury Gilbert Sullivan. Edited 
Deems Taylor. Illustrated Lucille Cor- 
cos. Arrangements Dr. Albert Sirmay. 
Simon Schuster. 1941. $5.00. Includes 
“With Catlike Tread”; Policeman’s Lot 
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Not Happy One”; and other favorite 
songs from “The Pirates Penzance.” For 
older boys and girls. 

Pirates, Pirates, Pirates. Compiled Phyllis 
Fenner. Illustrated Manning Lee. 
Franklin Watts. 1951. $3.00. “Stories 
cutlasses and corsairs, buried treasure and 
buccaneers, ships and swashbucklers.” For 
older boys and girls. 

True Tales Pirates and Their Gold. Edgar 
Rowe Snow. Illustrated with photographs 
and maps. Dodd, Mead 1953. $3.00 Bio- 
graphical sketches the adventurous lives 
more than one hundred buccaneers. For 
older boys and girls.. 

Buccaneers and Pirates Our Coast. Frank 
Richard Stockton. Illustrated George 
Varian and West Clinedinst. Macmillan. 
1926. $2.75. Stories Spanish and West 
Indian written with light touch. 
For older boys and girls. 

Treasure Island. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Illustrated Wyeth. Scribner. 1911. 
$3.50. The unforgettable classic presented 
colorful and exciting edition. For older 
boys and girls. 

JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

Dick Whittington and His Cat. Told and cut 
linoleum Marcia Brown. Charles 
Sons. 1950. $1.75. re- 
telling the old English folk tale distin- 
guished both text and illustration for the 
creative use historical material 
For younger children. 

The Traveling Musicians. story the 
Brothers Grimm with drawings Hans 
Fischer. Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 
1955. $3.00. well-known Swiss artist il- 
lustrates, with colorful line drawings, 
old folk tale, “Bremen Town Musicians.” 
For younger children. 

The Golden Goose Book. Leslie Brooke. 
Frederick Warne Company. $3.00. 
Four familiar folk Bears,” 
“Three Little Pigs,’ “Golden Goose,” and 
who understands small children. For 
younger children. 

Picture Tales from the Russian. Valery 
Carrick. Lippincott Company. 1913. 
$2.00. Simple, amusing tales the Rus- 
sian peasants. For younger children. 

Fireside Stories. Selected and edited Veron- 
ica Hutchinson. With drawings Lois 
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Lenski. Sons. 1927. $3.50. 
good selection folk tales large 
print. For younger children. 

The Talking Tree. Fairy Tales from Lands. 
Selected Augusta Baker. Illustrated 
Johannes Troyer. Lippincott Company. 
1955. $3.00. selection 
fairy tales from fifteen out-of-print vol- 
umes. For the middle grades. 

Tales from Grimm. Freely translated and illus- 
trated Wanda Gag. 
1936. $3.00. Translation 
embody all the wonder and magic the 
old tales. For the middle grades. 

English Fairy Tales. Edited Joseph Jacobs. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1902. $2.75. This 
book, and More English Fairy Tales con- 
tain the best and most familiar Anglo- 
Saxon folk tales. “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
included. For the middle grades. 

Blue Fairy Book. Edited Andrew Lang. 
With foreword Mary Gould Davis. 
Longmans, Green Company. 1948. The 
best volume color series—Red 
Fairy Book, Orange Fairy Book, etc. For 
the middle grades. 

Twenty-four Unusual Stories. Arranged and re- 
told Anna Cogswell Tyler. Illustrated 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company. 1921. $3.50. Favorite 
stories well-known storyteller. For the 
middle grades. 

The Arthur Rackham Fairy Book. Collected and 
illustrated Arthur Rackham. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1950. $3.50. “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” one these twenty-two 
stories. For the middle grades. 

Once the Hodja. Alice Geer Kelsey. 
strated Frank Dobias. Longmans, Green 
Company. 1943. $2.75. collection 
Turkish folktales full sympathy and 
laughter. For the middle grades. 

Danish Tales. Retold Mary Hatch. 
Illustrated Edgun. Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company. 1947. $2.50. These merry tales 
are written from the Bay translation, 
long out print. For the middle grades. 

Told Again. Walter Mare. Alfred 
Knopf. 1946. $3.50. poet retells the favo- 
rite English and European tales. For older 
boys and girls. 

English Fables and Stories. Retold 
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James Reeves. Illustrated Joan Kiddell- 

Monroe. Oxford University Press. 1954. 

$3.00. Traditional English Tales retold 

poet and For older boys and girls. 

The Jack Tales. Edited Richard Chase. 
lustrated Berkeley Williams, Jr. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 1943. $3.00. These variants 
European folklore have taken the 
native humor and country wit the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. For older boys and 
girls. 

THE ADVENTURES SIR LANCELOT 

Stories King Arthur and his Knights. Re- 
told Barbara Leonie Picard. With wood 
engravings Roy Morgan. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1955. $3.00. The author has 
kept the spirit and flavor the Old Eng- 
lish style but has omitted many archaic 
and obsolete words and phrases, and has 
simplified the sentence structure. very 
readable text and attractive format. 

The King Arthur. Edited Sir Thomas 
Malory. Illustrated Wyeth. Scribner. 
$3.50. The principal stories from Sir 
Thomas famous book, presented 
attractive edition with dramatic il- 
lustrations. 

Half Magic. Edward Eager. Drawings 
Bodecker. Harcourt Brace. 1954. 
$2.75. Four well-read children find “half 
wish” charm and proceed have ad- 
ventures amusingly inspired their read- 
ing. Chapter Four the Sir Lancelot ad- 
venture. 

The Story King Arthur and His Knights. 
Pyle. Scribner. $2.75. 

Story The Champions the Round Table. 
Pyle. Scribner. $3.75. 

Story Sir Lancelot and His Companions. 
Pyle. Scribner. $3.75. 

Story the Grail and the Passing Arthur. 
Pyle. Scribner. $3.75. 

The Arthurian stories told specifically for 
children master story teller and profusely 
illustrated with his own strong drawings. 
The Sword the Stone. White. Dec- 

orations the author. End papers 

Robert Lawson. Putnam. $3.50. The story 

King boyhood was imagined 

writer who brings humor, scholarship, 

and originality his creations. For older 
boys and girls. 
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The Educational Scene 


Has ETV failed? 
Whether educational television has lived 


its promise not was debated 
thoughtful article Educational Screen for 
May. That has “flunked” was the position 
taken Leon Fletcher. That has done 
well the short time has been recognized 
was maintained Walter Emery and Ralph 
Steele. The positions didn’t quite complement 
each other, but the thoughts supporting them 
were keen and considered. 

Educational television has “flunked,” said 
Mr. Fletcher, because the 258 reserved chan- 
nels only are the air; after six years, 
only seven per cent the channels are use. 
Thirty-four construction permits have been 
granted and fifty other applications have been 
filed, but these stations will years be- 
coming realities because changed organiza- 
tional plans, sub-applications, and modifi- 
cations. 

The stations the air have done medi- 
ocre job, said Fletcher. WOI-TV, Ames, Iowa, 
produced only five programs week for in- 
school viewing 1955, and the same time 
only one-third the schools its telecasting 
radius had sets receive the programs. Both 
in-school and out-of-school educational broad- 
casts totaled less than half the station’s broad- 
casting time; the rest its time the air 
was commerical—to finance its operation. 

Mr. Fletcher cited four other stations 
substantiate his position: KQED, San Fran- 
cisco, the air year and half, telecasts 
four days week, three-and-a-half hours per 
day; WILL-TV, University Illinois, after 
almost year the air, has one two 
live programs. per night, plus films; WTHS- 
TV, Miama, Florida, broadcasts five hours per 
week, almost all film; and Chicago, 
has brief five-day schedule. 


the argument that these 
scattered educational pro- 
grams are better than none, Mr. 
Fletcher counters with crisp pic- 
tures commercial television 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Los Angeles, 
nearly nine hours per day educational pro- 
grams were aired commercial stations 
the fall 1955, hours per week, the 
average, exclusive news, weather, and re- 
ligious programs. San Francisco, more than 
hours educational television programs 
were presented per week. San Francisco has 
ETV station, while Los Angeles does not. 

Mr. argument was negative. 
showed that there demand for educa- 
tional programs the viewers; yet, educational 
groups have shuddered the costs ETV: 
$250,000 build station; $150,000 oper- 
ate for year. terms cost per potential 
viewer, felt that the amount small. 

The holding channels, felt, damag- 
ing ETV, for only strengthens the argu- 
ments commercial interests that the public 
interest not being served. The answer, aside 
from the willingness and ability spend the 
necessary funds, lies education’s meeting 
termination date, say, July 1957. that way 
education will set its limits and meet them, 
permit commercial interests provide what 
they will. 

Convincing Mr. Fletcher’s arguments 
were, Messrs. Emery and Steele had very logical 
and hopeful rebuttals. First all, the number 
channels the air misleading. True, they 
said, only channels are the air. But 
communities where channels have been re- 
served, amounts ranging $200,000 have 
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been spent closed-circuit ETV. Moreover, 
nearly ETV stations will the air 
the end the year. 

That 258 channels have been reserved for 
education misleading, they argued. mis- 
leading because 172 these channels are 
the Ultra High Frequencies. UHF has en- 
countered many serious problems, even for the 
commercial stations. difficulties, 
higher costs, and scarcity receivers have 
hampered its development: only 1300 
UHF commercial channels are use; since 
1955, commercial UHF stations have gone 
off the air; and more than 100 UHF permits 
have been relinquished. spite all these 
obstacles, five UHF ETV stations are now 
the air. 

Messrs. Emery and Steele felt that more 
accurate measure ETV’s progress shown 
VHF developments. Eighty-six such chan- 
nels were reserved; are now operation. 
Four stations will the air soon. All 
the nation’s first twenty markets will soon 
covered ETV. the remainder, eight 
are territorial possessions and the 
balance are scattered small towns through- 
out the West and Southwest. Even the small 
towns, plans are under way put stations 
operation. the problem putting commer- 

ial into operation analogous, must 
remember that they went the air with 
limited programming and extended their 
markets expanded. have reason opti- 
mistic about ETV’s future, according Emery 
and Steele. 


NCTE children’s booklist 


have listed number children’s 
booklists recently. wish add the group, 
Adventuring with Books, 1956, the National 
Council Teachers English booklet, com- 
piled the Elementary Reading List Com- 
mittee, Mabel Altstetter, chairman. 

About 1000 annotations are listed 
major classifications, with sub-topics. 
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seventy-five cents, think that, penny for 
penny, this the best bibliography the 
market. 

Order from the Council office, 704 South 
Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


Teenage books 

Scholastic Magazines provides two book 
services for teenage readers. The Teen Age 
Book Club offers paperbound books each 
month for $.25 $.35. student chooses 
from among titles and receives bonus book 
after each four purchases. 

Choice budget bock service, 
offering pocket-size books for $.22, $.31, 
$.44. While paperbound books are not suit- 
able for wide circulation heavy reading, 
heartily approve the paperbound book for 
children. Its worth inexpensive adjunct 
the reading program generally recognized. 
can aid wide reading, depth reading, and 
independent reading the pupils. second 
value, equally important developing good, 
permanent readers, the ownership books. 
Owning books closely related psychologi- 
cally enjoying books. book which 
owned can more easily read several times, 
can shared, and can read one’s own 
pace—no two weeks’ limit the library. Col- 
lege instructors have recognized these prin- 
ciples for quite few years now. The public 
schools might well also, and still 
violence and take credit away from library 
programs, ignore the advantages the 
hard-cover book. 

Information about the Teen Age Book 
Club may obtained from Scholastic Maga- 
zines, West 42nd Street, New York 36. 


Evaluation Bay City 

The use teacher aides the classrooms 
Bay City, Michigan, has come under serious 
question. the NEA Journal for May, Doro- 
thy McCuskey questioned its possible danger, 
not the lowering teaching standards and 
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not members the profession. The project, 
formally called Cooperative Study for 
Better Teacher Competencies,” 
she asserts strongly, based the premise 
that group instruction should done the 
most competent teachers, while individual in- 
struction may carried those less com- 
petent. Dr. McCuskey feels that this notion 
poses real threat children. 

The teacher aides Bay City assumed full 
responsibility for attendance records, fund col- 
lections, the grading daily papers, monitor- 
ing, and assembling materials. Externally, 
the program was success, for did relieve 
the teacher many burdens. However, the 
program decreased individual teacher-pupil 
contacts. The aides graded the daily papers 
which individual errors were revealed. The 
aides carried out the individual instruction. 
And the aides received the child’s confidences 
which wanted share with adult. 
other words, said Dr. McCuskey, too early 
judge the program success. was suc- 
cess for the teacher and for the aide, but 
measure has been made what happened 
the child under such arrangement. 

Besides Miss McCuskey’s article, the Bay 
City Project has been evaluated the Journal 
Teacher Education. The entire June issue 
devoted the project. Copies the maga- 
zine can obtained from the National Com- 
mission Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
Washington Price $1. 


Spelling demons 


the most commonly misspelled 
word, for both elementary and college students. 
Dr. MacLean Johnson, president the 
Webster Publishing Company, found that these 
are the five most misspelled words for the 
two groups: for elementary school children: 
their, too, there, they, then; for college stu- 
dents: their, there, too, two. 

Optimistically, note that Dr. Johnson 
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says that many children are becoming better 
spellers and readers without copying and mem- 
orizing words. And even more optimistically, 
Dr. Johnson declares that spelling 
difficult. says that there amazing 
phonetic consistency English, public opinion 
the contrary notwithstanding, for when 
one looks words combination sylla- 
bles, discovers that English six-sevenths 
phonetically perfect. 

Dr. Johnson also had some suggestions for 
improving reading: 
not force children learn the spelling 
word making them copy many times. 
Teach children look all words care- 
fully. 
Teach children pronounce all syllables 
and words distinctly. they say “supprised,” 
they may spell that way. 


Child Study book awards 

Crow Boy Taro Yashima Press) 
and Plain Girl Virginia Sorenson have won 
the annual children’s book award the Child 
Study Association America. The books were 
selected the Children’s Book Committee 
the Association the latest its annual series 
listings, “Books the Year for Children.” 


Modern language needs 

Modern language teaching the schools 
behind the times. More people visit Spanish 
America each year than there are students 
studying Spanish all the public high schools 
the United States. More people visit Paris 
each year than there are students French 
the public high schools. most high schools 
foreign languages are electives. High schools 
are not meeting our foreign language needs, 
according Reneé Fulton the NEA 
Journal for April. 

Pressure the high schools from the 
colleges and from the elementary schools 
teach foreign languages. Last year 84% the 
790 accredited liberal arts colleges had for- 
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eign language requirement for the B.A. degree. 
1955, also, nearly 272,000 children below 
seven, increase 300% three 
years, were learning foreign language. They 
were learning hear-say-see basis, with 
reading and writing coming last. Yet the 
same time only one high school ten was 
teaching foreign language. states, the 
percentages ranged from 100%—where all 
high schools taught least one foreign lan- 
guage—to 4%. 

This picture all part trend, accord- 
ing Miss Fulton. Fortunately, the trend 
back foreign languages, with high schools 
moving the slowest pace. Miss Fulton ex- 
plained that: 

1890, modern-language enrolments in- 

volved 16% the students the high 

school. 1910 the percentage had risen 
38%. 1915 about 41% the high- 
school population was enrolled modern- 
language classes. the end World 
War sharp decline foreign lan- 
guages, particularly German, had made 
itself felt the high schools. Parallel with 
this change came shift the role 
the high admittedly longer 
catering chiefly the college-bound stu- 
dents. By‘1949, enrolments modern 
languages had dropped 14%. To- 
day the pendulum slowly swinging 

the other direction. 

Literature filmstrips 


Heroes Many Lands series filmstrips 
from SVE will useful children’s literature 
work. The films are approximately forty 
frames each, brilliantly 
with captions. 

The six strips the series are: 

William Tell 

King Arthur and His Magic Sword 

Alladin and His Wonderful Lamp 

Robin Hood and Allan-A-Dale 

Ulysses and Circe 

Travels Lilliput 

Write Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 


$6.50 each, $34.50 for the set 


Junior Literary Guild 
The Junior Literary Guild selections for 


November are these: 

For boys and girls and years old: 

The Curious Little Kitten Bernardine 
Cook. William Scott, $2.25. 

For boys and girls and years old: 

Ran the Circus, written and illustrated 
Dr. Seuss. Random House, $2.50. 

For boys and girls 10, and years old: 
All Mountain Day Aileen Fisher. 
Thomas Nelson, $2.75. 

For girls years old: 

Star Dust Shirley Belden. Longmans, 
Green, $2.75. 

For boys years old: 

The Team That Quit William 
MasKellar. Whittlesey House, $2.50. 


White House Conference materials 


new portfolio reports the White 
House Conference Education, called “Edu- 
cation’s Meeting the Summit,” has been 
published the National School Public Re- 
lations Association NEA. Designed help 
maintain continuing interest education, 
the portfolio contains copies the major ad- 
dresses given the conference, complete 
text the six final conference sum- 
mary written Fred Hechinger, education 
editor the New York Herald Tribune, and 
special conference follow-up issue Trends, 
the fortnightly newsletter published NSPRA. 

Included the portfolio are speeches 
President Eisenhower; Vice President Nixon; 
Secretary Health, Education, and 
Marion Folsom; Samuel Brownell, Com- 
missioner Education; Neil McElroy, chair- 
man, Committee for the White 
House Conference Education; and 
Stratton, past president, National School Boards 
Association. 

For copy the portfolio write Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
Price $1. 

German Juvenile Book Prize 


Whittlesey Honse announces that The 
Happy Lion Louise Fatio and Roger Du- 
voisin has been chosen receive the first 
prize the best children’s book the West 
German Republic Deutscher Jugendbuchpreis 
(German Juvenile Book Prize). The presenta- 
tion the award will made April 
Mannheim the President the Republic, 
Dr. Theodor Heuss, and Mr. and Mrs. Duvoisin 
have received official invitation from the 
Ministry the Interior, urging them attend 
the festivities and personally receive the award. 

The organization the Deutscher Jugend- 
buchpreis (German Juvenile Book Prize) 
handled the Arbeitskreis fuer Jugend- 
schifttum (Society for Juvenile Literature), 
German section the Internationales Kurator- 
ium fuer das Jugendbuch (International Coun- 
cil for the Juvenile Book). 

Verlag Herder, the German publisher 
The Happy Lion, reprinting additional 
25,000 copies provide for the expected de- 
mand for the prize-winning book. 
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Guide Golden Books 

The Golden Book Educational Catalog 
carefully arranged and thoroughly descriptive 
compilation all available Golden Books, 
Little, Big, and Giant. Each title annotated 
length and each followed three pertinent 
facts: (1) the age group the book will in- 
terest; (2) the grades which the book can 
read; and (3) the subject area which the 
book can related. 

Teachers who use the Golden Books 
classroom libraries and assume the number 
large, for the number books which has 
been sold twenty-six countries and fourteen 
languages close half billion copies—will 
find this catalog very readable and attractive. 
Golden Books include the Golden Dictionaries 
and Bibles; the Golden Nature Guides; Walt 
True-Life Adventure Books, and film- 
adapted classics; the Golden Stamp Books; and 
the Golden Forty-Niners. All are now available 
Goldencraft Library Binding, durable yet 
rather inexpensive binding, for group use. 

Copies the Golden Book Educational 
Catalog are available free from Simon and 
Schuster, 136 West 52nd Street, New 
York 19. 


Facsimile Medals 


For many years, children’s and school librarians have asked for facsimiles the 
Newbery Medal and the Caldecott Medal for display purposes. The Children’s Library 
Association now making available beautifully reproduced gummed facsimiles the 
medals. Packets either medal, with list the books which have received 
that medal, are now being sold one dollar packet, the proceeds the Frederic 
Melcher Scholarship funds. For information about obtaining supply packets for 
sale your state write Children’s Library Association, 


Batchelder, ALA, East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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May Hill Arbuthnot 


BOOKS 


FOR 
CHILDREN 


Edited MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Mrs. Arbuthnot well-known writer and lecturer the field children’s literature. 
She the author CHILDREN AND (Scott, Foresman, 1947) and three anthol- 
ogies, combined the single volume, THE ARBUTHNOT ANTHOLOGY Foresman, 


1953). 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books science, social studies, and biography. 
Clark head the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and member 
the committee for ADVENTURING WITH (National Council Teachers 


English, 1956). 


Americans Abroad 


Family Sabbatical. Carol Ryrie Brink. 
lustrated Susan Foster. Viking, 1956. 
$2.75. (9-12). 

you read Family Grandstand, you have 
warm memories the Ridgeways. Here they 
are again, all five them, enjoying 
sabbatical Europe, although Dumpling can- 
not figure out what this Sabbath Eve all 
about! Father, the professor, doing histori- 
cal research; mother still writing whodunits; 
and the children are not wholly carefree. Su- 
san has started diary. George collecting 
and lugging rocks along, and Dumpling 
almost equally bowed down with her ancient 
rag doll, Irene, which she carries everywhere. 
Despite these handicaps, Susan insists her 
diary that their travels are fun and “most ed- 
ucashunal.” But sometimes the education 
worked reverse. certainly did with the 
governess father engaged the children 
French. Instead they taught her kind 
fractured English that horrified father when 
finally caught with it. There were some 
delightful experiences for all them until 
that awful day when Dumpling let Irene fall 
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down castle dungeon for the 
forgotten! There they had leave poor Irene, 
and after that, nothing could cheer Dumpling. 
Then last, came Christmas Paris, Christ- 
mas one the family would ever want 
forget, nor will the readers. This the warmest, 
wittiest, most “educashunal” family story since 
Mrs. Family Grandstand. edu- 
cation family love, fun, and solidarity. 


Songs, Jingles, and Poetry 
Cat Came and Other Rhymes 


Childhood. 
Adapted and 
made into 
songs Paul 
Kapp. 
trated Irene 
Haas. Harcourt, 
1956. $3.00. 
(All ages). 
When Burl Ives 
writes the music 
for these jingles— 


“it sounds though Margaret Mary Clark 
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had never been written but only sung,” 
quite right. When children come home from 
school singing these contagious ditties, fathers 
and mothers will find themselves singing too. 
mother and the children play and sing 
them home, the whole neighborhood will 
soon humming them. Paul Kapp has set 
fifty-seven old nursery rhymes melodies that 
sound traditional folk tunes. Occasionally, 
preferable older tune occurs older singers 


Your Daddy” for instance, which 


should jig tune, feather-light. But 


this merely one the penalties experi- 
ence. any event, these are entrancing tunes 
for which Irene Haas has made equally en- 
trancing pictures. What book! Highly rec- 
ommended for homes, schools, picnics, camp- 
fires, and any dull day. 


Edward Nonsense Book. Selected and 
illustrated Tony Palazzo. Garden City 
Books, 1956. $2.50. and up). 

Here worthy successor Tony Pa- 
big colorful edition Aesop’s Fables. 


For this book has selected for illustration 
one the nonsense alphabet rhymes, eight 
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the long nonsense narratives, and some 
the best the limericks. The illustrations 
full color are gay, gorgeous, and full action. 
Children will enjoy especially such pictures 
the Kangaroo swooshing round the world 
top speed, with Duck sitting cozily his 
tail, smoking big cigar and warmly wrapped 
against the cold cloak and three pairs 
woolen socks. Lear’s longer stretches non- 
sense have always seemed excessively long, but 
these handsome pictures are captivating 
that they may carry children straight through 
“The Pobble Who Has Toes” “The Peli- 
can Chorus” without protest. Certainly Mr. 
“The Owl and the Pussycat” are the 
handsomest pair ever seen, and apparently 
quite compatible. 

The Wizard the Well. Poems and pictures 

Harry Behn. Harcourt, 1956. $2.25. 

(5-12). 

This the most important and delightful 
book poetry for children since Harry 
Little Beautiful format, like its com- 
panion volumes Little Hill and Windy Morn- 
img, this small book dusty pink and char- 
treuse with little green, stylized pictures 
within. But the poems that count. The 


title poem amusing dialogue between 
dismal wizard and jolly King. According 
the Wizard, the world may bare, blue, and 
impossibly bad, but the King doesn’t believe 
and knows just what with these 
prophets gloom. Incidentally, this will make 
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superb bit for choral-speaking groups. There 
are deft little nonsense verses for the youngest 
such “The Enemy,” “Old Grey Goose,” 
“Teddy Bear,” and “Surprise.” There are lovely 
nature lyrics, Snowfall,” 
“Winter Evening,” and “Summer Twilight,” 
for instance. And there are one beautiful 
“Christmas Carol” and several fairy poems. But 
over and through them all, the gentle persua- 
sive voice the spirit heard, even 
simple poem as— 
Others 

Even though it’s raining 

That would like saying 

think 

I'd rather out playing 

Than sitting hours and hours 

Watching rain falling 

drips and drops and showers, 

But what about the robins? 

What the flowers? 


This choice book own and cherish. 

Picture-stories and easy-to-read 

Mister Race Horse. Written 

lustrated Marie Hall Ets. Viking, 1956. 

$2.00. (4-8). 

long last, Penny has sequel, and 
worthy both Mister Penny and his 
animals. This time they are all going the 
fair, from Doody the rooster Mooloo the 
cow with Splop the goat mischievous 


ever. Limpy had bandage his game leg, 
which fancied made him look like race 
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horse, but course, was Splop who started 
the trouble,.and such trouble was that Mister 
Penny was ordered off the fairgrounds with all 
his animals—no prizes and rides the 
Ferris wheel! Then was old Limpy who saved’ 
the day, earned fabulous sums money for 
them all and free rides the Ferris wheel. 
Best all Mister Penny and all the animals 
were invited back next year. Maybe another story 
—eh? Even slight book Mrs. Ets’ ex- 
quisite Come Play With last year, she 
tells complete story, beautifully patterned and 
finished. with Mister ad- 
ventures, and these stories the hilarious 
drawings much for story interest the 
text. 

Lion. Pictures and story William Pene 

Bois. Viking, 1956. $3.00. (4-8). 

“Long, long ago, high the sky, way 
above the clouds, there was white and silver 


palace. was called THE 
TORY.” There seems, angel artists worked 
away dreaming new animals. One day, the 
Foreman-artist-angel thought LION and 
started painting it. How the creature started 
out with fish scales, feathers, and fur tail 
and evolved gradually may not either Gene- 
sis Darwin, but the pictures the process 
are exceedingly funny and handsome. fur, 
scales, and feathers were not bad enough, this 
fancy creature said “Peep, Peep!” Even the 
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Foreman-artist-angel knew something was 
wrong. took lot cooperation from other 
angels before proper King Beasts evolved, 
and the last day the creature was still peep- 
peeping. took the Chief Designer think 
Roar. This one the most beautiful 
picture books the year, and children will 
probably love (except that decade 
Christmas angels, cutting angelic didos 
Christmas cards, have left some allergic 
any angels this side Blake’s). Mr. DuBois’ 
clear, bright colors, sharp lines, and the wonder- 
ful lightness these pictures save the day. 


Tree Nice. Janice May Udry. Pictures 
Marc Simont. Harper, 1956. $2.50. 
(3-6). 

This charming picture book with its im- 
aginative, poetic text unusually lovely. 
would fun use first and then follow 
with Mr. Yashima’s The Village Tree. Both 
tell how nice tree can be, over here and 
Japan. And possible that some children 
will still have new ideas contribute—winter 
trees against the sky, for instance. Written 
deepen children’s awareness trees, this text 
makes persuasive conclusion that climax 
all the things that have been said and shown 
about trees. Marc Simont has made his finest 
pictures for this book, full the outdoors, 


earth and sky and children enjoying the 


wonderful miracle being alive, that lifts 
the spirit just look them. 


Harry the Dirty Dog. Gene Zion. Pictures 
Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper, 1956. 
$2.00 (3-6). 

The sevens will like this well the 
sixes, for spite the facetious adult title, 
Harry the Dirty Dog funny and entirely true 
white dogs all varieties. Because was 
white, Harry was mistreated more baths 
than any dog should have endure; 
ran away from home. Getting dirtier and dirt- 
ier was glorious fun, but even the dirtiest dirt 
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substitute for food. When dinner time 
came, Harry the completely black dog ran 
home fed. But alas! one knew him. 
How Harry proved his idenity his aston- 
ished family strictly private matter hidden 
between the covers this book. But the con- 
clusion all love and happiness for Harry 
spite bath. Children are fascinated with 
the surprising details these 
tures which tell story with all the 
extras. 


George. Story and Pictures Phyllis Rowand. 

Little, 1956. $2.50. 
Georgie the Rescue. Written and illustrated 

Robert Bright. Doubleday, 1956. $1.75. 

(2-6). 

Very baffling meet George the dog and 
Georgie the gentle ghost one day. But after 
one look the books, confusing 
them. 

George the dog was over-sized, Miss 
Rowand the author-artist could not draw all 
him one page; he’s spread all over. What 
did the family took over was even 
more disturbing. was big family begin 
with and one invited George, simply 
moved in. Then made trouble for every 
last one them, and everyone was simply 
furious George until the day disappeared. 
That was black day indeed, Miss Rowand 
shows two black pages. The family was all 
regret for the way they had not loved George 
deserved, and everyone hunted and 
hunted for him. the process got the 
name George. had never had name be- 
fore. What happened next surprised the family 
but not George. These detailed action pictures 
streamlined people with streaming hair are 
unusual and effective. Children are baffled 
first, but like George, they soon rally. 

Georgie the ghost old book friend 
member, the Whittakers’ attic and made 
nice comfortable little old-house noises 
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night (just the squeaks groans that make 

old house cozy). Why then did the Whit- 

takers have move the city for the winter? 

was very trying, but Georgie the gentle 

ghost, Herman the cat, and Miss Oliver the 

Owl went too. cat and small ghost might 


pass unnoticed the city, but Miss Oliver 
the Owl upset everyone. Georgie and Herman 
had awful to-do rescuing her from the Zoo, 
but they managed and got safely back 
the country besides. The Georgie stories are 
slight, but there doubt about it, Georgie 
has charm. Perhaps allays childish fears 
ghosts, but it’s doubtful most small children 
have such fears. No, Georgie just charac- 
ter with that certain something 

Post war youth other lands 
Castle the Border. Margot Benary-Isbert. 

Trans. from the German Richard and 

Clara Winston. Harcourt, 1956. $3.00. 

(12—). 

Although this book primarily for ado- 
lescents and young adults, many stage-struck 


youngster going enjoy despite its 
length and large gallery characters. The 
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heroine, Leni, has been her own post- 
war Germany since she was fourteen. Now, 
seventeen, she hard young person, de- 
termined actress like her mother. She 
moves into bombed-out family castle, with 
old and frail uncle and aunt, not because 
she cares anything about them their castle 
but near company actors who can 
train her. Aunt Rexi loves her old wrecked 
home, her hard young niece, and even the 
company actors who move in, willing 
work restoring the place for the sake 
roof over their heads. Refugees come and 
the cellar, because the castle near the 
border and safety. the midst this confused 
mixture work, people, and tragedy, Leni 
develops first actress and more slowly 
human being with heart. Like The Ark 
and Rowan Furm, Castle the Border reflects 
people’s courageous attempts rebuild life 
after devastating war. And the author tells 
all three books are almost true stories 
families and groups people whose lives she 
shared. 

Beat Tiger. Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. 

Winston, 1956. $2.95. (12-16). 

Another book about youth war-stricken 
country this powerful story about sixteen 


Chinese boys, banded together communal 
gang the outskirts Shanghai. They know 
the proverb, “To beat tiger, one needs 
help”; they share their wretched 
food, shelter, rags, and tragedies, knowing that 
live alone means death. live they must 
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beg and steal. some does not matter. 
others matters grievously. Even so, one dies, 
one even more completely villainous 
than was begin with, and the end, 
there the hope better life for few 
them. Mrs. Lewis’ Young the Upper 
Yangtze won the Newbery Medal. This story 
youth gang grimmer, but equally ab- 
sorbing and much-needed picture China 
today. 

Biography 

Cartier Sails the Lawrence, Esther 

Averill. Illustrated Feodor Rojankovsky, 

Harper, 1956. $3.00. (10 and up). 

This welcome retelling earlier 
favorite, The Voyages Jacques Cartier. 
the story Cartier’s attempts discover the 
Northwest Passage—attempts which resulted 
his being the first European make cir- 


cuit the Gulf Saint Lawrence, with its 
implications for the future. three 
voyages and his life American shores are 
vividly described with frequent 
nating from his logbooks. The ac- 
count begins his forty-third year and ends 
with his death, when still publicly un- 
recognized for his tremendous contribution. 
The black-and-white drawings Rojankovsky 
are among his finest. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Nina Brown Baker. 
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lustrated Paul Valentino. Alfred Knopf, 

1956. $2.50. (9-13). 

Like Jacques Cartier, Vespucci was man 
his forties before his history-making con- 
tribution began. The great navigator for whom 
the American continent named was the first 
realize that Columbus, his good friend, had 
discovered new world. The author has given 
fine interpretation the long standing con- 
troversy about the naming the Americas 


her biography which covers the early years 
Vespucci Italy, during his business years, 
his contacts with Columbus, and later entry 
into the field navigation. Simply written 
but with considerable substance, the book 
welcome addition the field early ex- 
ploration. 


Abe Lincoln; Log Cabin White House, 
Sterling North. Illustrated Lee Ames. 
Random House, 1956. $1.50. (10-14). 
Though there are numerous juvenile bio- 

graphies Lincoln, this one has breadth and 
maturity, freshness presentation that 
makes outstanding contribution. The se- 
lection details and incidents expertly 
chosen, and very human and lovable, though 
astute, Lincoln emerges from the pages. The 
author has made skillful use quotations 
from Lincoln and other first-hand sources, and 
each chapter heading introduces apt sen- 
tence Lincoln’s own which direct lead 
into the contents. The biography 
indeed inspiring one “one the greatest, 
the most profound, and most merciful leaders 
the world has ever known.” 
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The Life Winston Churchill. Leonard (12-16). 
its subject should have wide appeal 


younger readers. The colorful childhood 
Churchill, his hectic school years, the adventure- 
packed period warring fronts, especially 
Africa, where escaped from prison during 
the Boer War, all make for absorbing reading. 
The wide range his varied experience serves 
him well his later political career. The book 
concludes with his retirement Prime Min- 
ister 1955. The biography based 
extensive bibliography, and its aim give 
young people picture one the great 
men their time. 


Wibberley. Illustrated with 
Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 1956. $3.00. 


See how they respond definitions they can 
pronunciation key they can use help with reading, writing, 
spelling, speaking that works for them. 


Beginning Dictionary (Grs. 4-5) Junior Dictionary 5-8) High School Dictionary 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, 
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MARCIA BROWN 


THE FLYING CARPET 


The flying carpet has long stood for all 
children’s books, and here 
gorgeous 48-page picture book, told from 
The Arabian Nights. four 
colors the author. Ages 6-10 $3.00. 


ALICE DALGLIESH 


RIDE THE WIND 


The story Charles Lindbergh’s boy- 
hood and his famous flight told from 
The Spirit St. Louis with the ap- 
proval and co-operation General 
Lindbergh. two and four 
colors Georges Schreiber. Ages 6-10 

$2.75. 


ALICE DALGLIESH 


THE FOURTH JULY 
STORY 


introduction for children Inde- 
pendence Day, giving—as simply pos- 
sible—the story the birthday our 
country. two and four 
colors Marie Nonnast. Ages 6-10 
$2.75. 


ALICE 


HERE COME THE 
WHALES! 


One the most interesting Mrs. 
Goudey’s nature books, this introduces 
whales all kinds, with emphasis 
blue and sperm whales. 
two cvlors Garry MacKenzie. Ages 
5-9 $2.50 


LOUISE LEE FLOETHE 


WERE CAPTAIN 
The exciting and wholly boylike 
dreams small boy sitting before the 
fire, dreaming sailing many differ- 
ent countries. Illustrated three colors 
Richard Flothe. Ages 4-7 $2.50. 


VIRGINIA KAHL 


PLUM PUDDING FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Christmas the castle and the 
Duchess and her thirteen daughters be- 
gin make plum pudding for the 
King. But what happened the 
two and four 
colors the author. Ages 6-9 $2.50. 


LEONARD WEISGARD 


MR. PEACEABLE PAINTS 
This wonderful picture book begins 
the little seaport town Eagle’s Land- 
ing. meet Mr. Peaceable, sign 
painter, who stands for all the old sign 
painters and primitive 
trated two and four colors the 
author. Ages 6-10 $2.75. 


NAN HAYDEN AGLE 


PRINCESS MARY 


MARYLAND 
Did you know that Maryland had little 
Indian princess who played real part 
history, yet has not generally been 
Illustrated Aaron Sopher. Ages 6-10 
$2.50. 


DOROTHY CALLAHAN 
and ALMA SMITH PAYNE 


THE GREAT NUTRITION 
PUZZLE 


nutritionist and former worker 
family relations show the pieces 
the “great nutrition puzzle” being fitted 
into place from Hippocrates the pres- 
ent day. Helen Borten. 
Older boys and girls $2.95. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 597 Fifth Ave. New York, 
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MARY STOLZ 


4 
HOSPITAL ZONE. first-class novel 
about nineteen-year-old student nurse, 


“the most outstanding writer teen 
age novels Book 
Ages Cloth, $2.50 


From FAIRY TALE 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
FALL 1956 


CROCKETT JOHNSON 


FAIRY Harold takes his 
famous crayon draw himself into 
wonderful fairy-tale land castles, giants 
and witches. Another inspired picture 
book the author artist AND 
THE Crayon. 

Ages 4-8. $1.50 


Cloth Library Edition $2.00 


NATALIE SAVAGE 
CARLSON 


SASHES RED AND BLUE. More delightful 
French-Canadian folk stories the au- 
thor THe Cat. With capti- 
vating pictures the award-winning 
tall-tale-telling LeBlanc family 
Fava. Ages 8-12. Cloth, $2.50 


MARGARET WISE 
BROWN 


THREE LITTLE ANIMALS. enchanting 
book about three little animals who visit 
the city the author and artist THE 
Fur Pictures Garth 
Williams. Ages 3-6. $2.50 

Cloth Library Edition $3.25 


MEINDERT DeJONG 


THE HOUSE SIXTY FATHERS. The 
unusual story courageous Chinese 
boy’s adventures when swept away 
sampan wartime, the winner 
the 1954 Newbery Award for 
WHEEL THE ScHOOL. Pictures 
Maurice Sendak. 


GWENDOLYN 
BROOKS 


BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND GIRLS. Poems 
for and about children Pulitzer 
Prize winning Negro poet. Accompanied 
sensitive drawings children the 
city Ronni Solbert. 

Cloth, $2.00 


From 


THE HOUSE SIXTY FATHERS 


RUTH KRAUSS 


burst color and humor the noted 
The story small boy who paints 
house suit his own fancy. pages 
full color Maurice Sendak. 
Ages 4-8. $2.50 
Cloth library edition $3.25 


HARPER BROTHERS 
New York 
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THE PREFACE TELLS THE STORY 


Throughout the nation, elementary teachers and supervisors and instructors 
methods classes make steady use Arts for Children, the 
second volume the NCTE Curriculum Series. 


The preface the book summarizes the useful information that thousands 
teachers have found this book: 


How such volume Language Arts for Children will used depends 
upon who the reader and what his purposes may be. 


The volume divided into four distinct but related parts. Part sets forth the 
sources from which any effective program the language arts must stem—the needs 
for language among children living the world today, knowledge what children 
are like and how they develop, and the nature language program that planned 
fit their growing powers. 


Part treats separately each the four strands the language arts program— 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing—showing the sequential development and 
conditions which foster wholesome growth each area. 


Part brings the four phases language which were temporarily separated for 
analysis Part back into functional relationships both among themselves and with 
the on-going experiences classroom living. Programs action each level the 
elementary school are described relation the opportunities for children grow 
effective oral and written communication well the skills spelling, handwriting, 
and reading. 


Part deals with basic considerations involved setting and appraising 
sound language arts program whether undertaken individual school, county 
city system, state curriculum committee. this part also ways for parents and 
teachers work together promoting language growth are explored along with helpful 
procedures for evaluating the language arts program. 


Cloth 431 pages $3.75 nonmembers, $2.35 members 


Stock No. M27-11 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET +-++++++++ + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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WORD 
POWER 
THROUGH 
SPELLING 


Lillian Billington 


Grades through 


Clothbound and workbook forms. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


San Francisco Dallas Atlanta 


New York Chicago 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


is the international English monthly linking 
foreign peoples with everyday life in English- 
speaking countries. 

If you want a foreign teaching post, pen 
friends for pupils, a topical and easy reader 
for word-shy classes, or an acceptable gift for 
foreign friends with little English, you must 


get acquainted with this popular pictorial which 
is used by the schools of 63 countries. 


10 numbers a year to any address: $1.25. 
12 or more subscriptions: $1.00 each. 
Advertisements: 10c. a word. No abbreviations. 


BOX 113, MARKET ST., 
WATFORD, HERTS., ENGLAND 


This superior 
gram 


introduces and reviews spell- 
ing words using them 
context. 

gives special attention word 
meanings and derived forms 


provides for individual study, 
testing, and review 
needed. 


Teacher’s Guide for each grade. 


Morristown, New Jersey 


READING 
PROGRAM 


ONE THIRD 
THE COST 


with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


America’s leading reading accelerator 
@ A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
Students enjoy its use in any situation: class- 
room, library reading room, or at home. 
@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to is- 
sue or rental for daily home use. Class time is 
freed for visual training, evaluation, and provlem 
diagnosis. 
@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 
price of any one comparable unit, yet its func- 
tional design and durability render all others 
obsolete. 
@ Now in nationwide use. 


AVR RATEOMETER ...... $35.00 


complete with manual 
Write for Quantity Discounts 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of Specialized 
Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. X611 Chicago 5 
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Coming 
NEW LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


revitalize your language arts teaching with the most skillful 
blending MEANINGFUL ACTIVITIES LANGUAGE 
USAGE and PRACTICE MATERIALS you have ever seen 


ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION 
Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, 
Rice, Bishop, 
Westendorf, Hoffman 


TEACHERS EDITIONS 
TEXTS AND STUDYBOOKS 


Easy READ! 
Easy TEACH! 
Rich COLOR! 


COMPLETE BASAL 


ENGLISH PROGRAM 
for Grades 2-8 


something 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


4% 


LIPPINCOTT Books for Young Readers 
FALL 1956 


TREE FOR 


Norma Simon 
2-color pictures Helen Stone 


THE MOON 


John Symonds 
Pictures Pamela Bianco 
Doll house harmony interrupted when 
doll Hetty gets whim see the moon. 
fantastic expedition and ingenious 
rescue compose this charming tale. 
Grades 2-5 $2.25 


FLOOD FRIDAY 


Text and Pictures Lois Lenski 
Children flood-stricken Connecticut 


The wonder growth delights child 
watching apples form her tree. Simple 
text and enchanting pictures. 

Grades K-2 $2.00 


MIRACLE FOR MINGO 


Aylesa Forsee 
Veronica Reed 


town meet disaster with courage and en- 
how 
bring out generosity and kindliness 


durance, and learn 


grown-ups and children. 


disaster can 
acle. 


Jaguar hunts and city festivals are very 


small Indian 


Ecuador who waits patiently for mir- 
appealing story the 1955 


Helen Dean Fish Award winner. 


Grades 4-7 $2.50 
Write for FREE List “Books for Young People—1956” 


Lippincott Company 


4 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


MAR 


ION 
HOLLAND 
Children, Pets 


Illustrated line the author. 
humorous family story. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


WILLIAM WISE 
Jonathan Blake 
THE LIFE AND TIAIES 
OF A VERY YOUNG MAN 
Illustrated line Howard 
verse. Ages 6-10. $2.00 
Send for FREE Bookmarks 
and Catalog 
ALFRED KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Ave., New York 


Grades 4-7 $2.65 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Expertly Selected, Beautifully Produced 


BETH LEWIS 
The Blue Mountain 


Illustrated line Adrienne 
Adams. young prince goes 
wooing. Age 7-10. $2.25 


KOMROFF 
Mozart 


Illustrated line Warren 
Chappell and with photographs. 
enthralling, authoritative bi- 
ography. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


MARION 
BELDEN COOK 
Five Cents See the Monkey 
Illustrated color Meg 
Wohlberg. smart little mon- 
key the Big Fair. Ages 


2.50 
REGINA 
Janey and 

The Summer Dance Camp 
I!lustrated color Arline 
Thomson. story the 
Pillow dancers. Ages 7-10. $2.00. 
Reinforced binding, $2.50 


WALTER 
Freddy and Simon The Dictator 
Illustrated line Kurt Wiese, The peerless porker handles 


revolt certain Centerboro animals. Ages 8-12. 


$3.00 
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